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I 


je a prayers were finished in the school and 
the boys were beginning to file off to their va- 
rious class-rooms, Mr. Lake, the headmaster, said: 

““The whole school will remain.’’ 

The boy who had reached the door closed it 
again and returned with the others to his place. 

‘<Sit down,’’ said the headmaster. 

A hundred and fifty boys sat down. The young- 
est was eight; the eldest just over fourteen. Not 
a foot shuffled as they sat, staring at the head- 
master who fiercely twirled his long fair mus- 
tache and every now and then eased his collar 
from his throat, as though he were choking with 
indignation. There was no kindness in his light 
blue eyes. The masters who were standing in 
their long gowns, two in front, the others by the 
tall windows, looked grieved and important. 
They all seemed to grow in stature till they tow- 
ered over the little boys who quailed and had 
curious creepy feelings in their stomachs and in 
other places of their sensitive little growing 
bodies. 

At last Mr. Lake broke the awful silence. 

“‘Oh, boys, boys!’’ he cried sadly. ‘‘How often 


have J urged you, here in the Big Room, when we 
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have assembled at the beginning of a new term— 
to be, above all things . . . pure.’’ 

It was true. In a short address after prayers, 
on the first morning of each term, he had invaria- 
bly, ever since he had been chosen as headmaster, 
made a personal and impassioned appeal to the 
boys on that subject, though he had never speci- 
fied precisely what he meant by purity. Every 
small boy knows this, of course, and any who 
might not know did not need to be told. 

‘‘Take your hand out of your trousers pocket, 
sir!’’ he suddenly shouted to a rather sallow boy 
on the front form, and scores of little hands all 
through the Big Room were instantly ayy out 
from knickerbocker pockets. 

‘“‘There is one among you,’’ he continued im- 
pressively, ‘‘there is a boy in our midst who has 
been present on these occasions for some years. 
He is not a new boy. I have trusted him. It is 
not too much to say that I have loved hin, as in- 
deed I try to love and trust you all. This boy 
has brought disgrace upon my school. This boy 
has been guilty of what I can only eall gross in- 
decency.’’ 

Boys are for the most part affectionate little 
creatures. Most of these boys were devoted to 
the headmaster because of the kindness that often 
came into his blue eyes and because of his jolly 
laugh. He visited their families, too, and would 
often bring back from his holiday tours little pres- 
ents and souvenirs for them. The personal feel- 
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ing in his words touched their hearts; all the more 
as they were sensitized by fear, for each separate 
boy nursed the painful thought that he was the 
culprit. Mr. Lake’s sorrow turned to anger. 

‘**T will not have filthiness in my school. I will 
not have dirtiness and obscenity. I pride myself 
upon the pure spirit that is amongst us. And 
I will keep my school pure at whatever cost. Evil 
shall not be allowed to creep into our midst un- 
observed and unchallenged. It is good that a 
boy should be keen on his work, and keen on his 
games and play: but what is far the most impor- 
tant good a boy can take from his school and 
carry with him into his after-life is the sense of 
purity.- Purity is the basis of character; and 
character, sound and clean and true, is the basis 
of life. And now that I know that a boy who is 
sitting in this room has been guilty of the worst 
offense that a boy can commit, an offense which 
defiles a community, which saps the roots of char- 
acter, what am I to do? It would be easy to hush 
the matter up: it would be easy to pass it over; 
to turn away; to shrink from doing a difficult and 
painful duty. But, boys, you know me. You 
know that is not my way. I shall no more flinch 
from performing my duty, however painful it may 
be to me, than a surgeon would flinch from cut- 
ting a tumor from a man’s body. I will eradi- 
cate this evil from our midst. I shall administer 
a public flogging to that boy. 

‘‘On Sunday afternoon I was walking in Clay 
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Wood when I saw that boy lying on the moss. He 
thought he was alone with his shame. I watched 
him for some minutes, and the sight of his de- 
pravity sickened me. It is a sight I shall never 
forget. Lying on the grass in the sunshine with 
God’s beauty all around him and his only response 
was ...was gross indecency. If I had not 
watched him with my own eyes I could not have 
believed him capable of such foulness. My own 
mind feels polluted by what I saw. 

‘‘My first impulse was to expel him. But I 
am a humane man. I could not leave the boy to 
his sin. I decided that my personal feelings must 
count for nothing. I decided that this boy should 
be regenerated. I shall now flog him publicly, and 
I shall flog any boy who speaks to him during the 
remainder of the term.”’ 

Many little boys were crying as quietly as they 
could manage; but the catches in their breath were 
audible during the pause of silence which followed. 
Then in a clear voice which cut through the room 
he said: 

‘‘Hullertson major: stand up!’’ 

A stout little boy with an unusually red face 
and fat cheeks stood slowly up. The boys on 
either side edged a little away from him. Horror 
and bewilderment played on his face as he stood 
up, his two red hands clutching from habit a book, 
as though he hoped he might be going to open it 
and begin to construe. He gave one quick turn 
of his head to the tall window, through which 
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the wind could be seen swaying the tops of the 
young trees; then his head drooped and sank, 
and he stood immovably still. 

‘*Saunders,’’ said the headmaster to the cap- 
tain of the school, ‘‘go to the cupboard on the 
landing and fetch me three canes.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? said Saunders in a low voice. 

Mr. Lake folded his arms. 

At the door an undermaster whispered to 
Saunders, ‘‘On the top shelf,’’ and gave him a 
bunch of keys, hanging on to the key of the cup- 
board. 

The whole school, boys and masters, waited in 
silence, listening to the loud tick-tick-tick of the 
clock, and to the steps of Saunders along the 
uncarpeted passage and up the uncarpeted stairs. 
The cupboard door was heard to open; and the 
drop of Saunders on his feet after the jump 
necessary for him to reach anything on the top 
shelf. Then his steps were heard returning and 
he entered the room with three thin canes which 
he handed to the headmaster. He put two canes 
on his desk, and while Saunders made his way 
back to his seat, he tried the suppleness of the 
third cane, bending it to and fro delicately with 
both hands. 

‘‘Hullertson, come here,’’ he said in a loud 
voice. 

Hullertson started and looked up astonished 
as though he had been told to leap a ten-foot wall 
or to do any other impossible feat. But the disci- 
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pline in the school was of a very high order; 
and by sheer weight of custom he began to do 
as he was told. One leg after the other he lifted 
slowly over the bench and sidled along the nar- 
row passage left between the forms, while the 
boys moved their feet out of his way, and the 
masters standing at the side made room for him 
when he got out between the forms. He walked 
right up to the headmaster, lurching forward at 
last as though he wanted to hide his face in the 
folds of the long black gown. 

The headmaster with his back to the desk could 
not retreat. Their nearness was ridiculous. He 
put his hand on Hullertson’s shoulder and push- 
ing him back said sternly: ‘‘Stand there, sir!’’ 
With one hand he pulled his gown across him 
and pulled back the long flap of his left sleeve 
so that his right arm might not be encum- 
bered. 

‘‘Hold out your hand!’’ he cried. 

There were three distinct catches in Hullert- 
son’s breath. He looked more bewildered than 
ever, as though he were too stupid to realize what 
was happening. He took two shuffling steps for- 
ward and extended a rather dirty hand as if he 
thought it was wanted for inspection. One little 
boy at the back of the room giggled audibly not 
from amusement but from horror. Masters’ 
indignant eyes turned instantly to detect the 
offender. Mr. Lake put a firm hand on his 
shoulder and lifted his drooping arm, setting 
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him in a proper position so that the palm should 
be at right angles to the descending cane. 

Hullertson turned his head away; the fingers 
of his lifted arm were limp and bent. He ex- 
pected the blow to fall at once, holding his breath 
tightly; and so he looked up, hopefully almost, 
when he felt the cane touching his fingers. But 
Mr. Lake always liked to set an example of thor- 
oughness and was merely touching the hand to 
judge the distance, much as a golfer might before 
his shot, or as Hullertson himself might before 
a whack at ‘‘conkers.’’ He had the audacity to 
whisper: ‘‘Oh, don’t, sir!’’? and his arm shook. 

The cane whistled through the air and struck 
the limp bent fingers; but the little boy must have 
moved his arm, because the stroke fell awry and 
the last three inches of the cane overlapping 
snapped off like a tip-cat and somehow managed 
to crack the glass of a picture on the wall. The 
noise of the cracked glass almost coincided with 
Hullertson’s sudden sob of pain. 

‘“‘Spare the rod and spoil the child!’’ No 
doubt if he had been whipped three or four times 
a month during the eleven years of his life he 
would have cut a handsomer figure at this public 
performance. But his mother was a very young 
woman who had tried to treat her little boy as 
much like a friend as she knew how, and she had 
thus unfitted him to take his thrashing like a 
man. 

He stood, his face puckered, his body visibly 
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trembling, his arm still stuck out stupidly in 
front of him, while Mr. Lake laid the broken cane 
on the table, and the suppleness of the second 
cane not pleasing him, picked up the third. 

‘‘Hold out the other hand!’’ he said sharply. 

Hullertson stretched out his other arm, with- 
out dropping the one already extended, and his 
position absurdly recalled an attitude in Swedish 
drill. He must have been quite silly with fear 
and shame, for he had certainly seen three or 
four boys at least caned on the hand. Mr. Lake 
had an instinct for ceremony and was naturally 
very much put out; moreover he had often been 
caned himself when he was a lad, and the pitiful 
behavior of the culprit was far from represent- 
ing that of the plucky little schoolboy he believed 
himself to have been and roused no sympathy 
whatever within him. Such behavior showed the 
stuff the little soft creature was made of. In- 
decency meant cowardice. 

He pushed down the shrinking right arm and 
stretched out the shrinking left, as though to 
touch those hands meant contamination after 
what he had seen them doing on the moss in Clay 
Wood. Again Hullertson had the audacity to 
plead between sobs: ‘‘Oh, don’t, sir!’’ and in- 
deed continued to do so before each stroke—he 
had four on either hand—though of course Mr. 
Lake paid not the slightest attention to what 
he said. 

There was a pause after the eight strokes had 
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been administered and the little boy blubbering 
now without restraint (he had screamed with 
pain after the sixth blow which fell exactly on 
a weal) actually imagined that his part in the 
proceedings was at an end. He started to shuffle 
back to his seat: the headmaster’s voice sounded 
through the Big Room: 

‘‘Stay where you are!’’ it commanded, and he 
lifted a wooden chair round with its high back 
facing the boys. 

‘Bend over that, sir!’’ he said, pointing with 
his cane. 

Hullertson had both sore hands shoved against 
his eyes. He crept up to the chair. The back 
was as high as his chest and it was not easy for 
him to lean over it. He climbed on to the first 
rung, and the chair would have tipped over had 
not Mr. Lake kindly placed his foot on the seat. 
Hullertson looked up as though wondering what 
he ought to do next; and again Mr. Lake helped 
him by a dexterous jerk of his coat collar, which 
brought him over, his sore hands resting on the 
chair’s seat; then he pulled his jacket well back, 
and there Hullertson was—ready. 

There was no need to take aim now; and there 
was no counting of strokes. Mr. Lake stepped 
back, stretched his arm well out to free it from 
his gown, and laid on thick and fast, until his 
face colored with the exertion. But whether 
Hullertson had found his courage or whether the 
position with his face hidden from the boys was 
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a comfort, the fact remains that the blows might 
have been falling on a tight cushion, for all the 
effect they produced. He neither moved his legs 
nor uttered a sound. Only his posteriors writhed. 
Some little boys felt the headmaster was never 
going to stop; but in reality not much more than 
twenty cuts fell on breeches tight to splitting. 
Some foul-minded little boys detected a glint of 
pleasure in Mr. Lake’s eye and hated him worse 
than ever. They had so soon forgotten his words 
about duty and painful duty. 

‘‘Get down, sir,’’ said Mr. Lake at last, and 
laying the cane on the desk, thrust both hands 
behind his gown. 

Hullertson struggled to the floor and stood 
still, his coat rucked up idiotically under his 
arms. He stood still, expecting perhaps to be 
caned in some other place. 

‘“‘You may go to your seat!’’ said the head- 
master sternly. 

And the little boy with smeary blotches on his 
face began the difficult journey back to his place 
into the throng of staring eyes. He walked care- 
fully rather like a woman a few days before the 
birth of her child; and sniffed loudly, deep shud- 
dering sniffs. When he at length reached his 
seat, the headmaster said in a low, sad voice: 

‘You can go to your form-rooms.”’ 

The Big Room began to empty, form by form, 
each with their master; only the top form re- 
mained, who took their first lesson in the Big 
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Room with Mr. Lake. One boy stooped down to 
pick up his pen which he had purposely dropped 
in order that he might gain possession of the bit 
of broken cane which he was anxious to keep as 
a souvenir. 
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II 


ie was a long unhappy day for poor little Hul- 

lertson. Outside, he seemed to smart all 
over, and inside, he ached with shame and dis- 
grace. He could not make out what had hap- 
pened to change him from the pleasant boy of 
Saturday afternoon to the pariah of to-day. He 
got into a state of bewildered torpor trying to 
puzzle out the awful mystery of sin; but he never 
doubted for an instant that he was what every one 
seemed to think him—the most shameful and hor- 
rible creature. Had not the headmaster said so 
to the whole school, boys and masters? And had 
not his mother often told him what a good man 
Mr. Lake was, and how lucky a little boy he was 
to be taught by such aman? A grown-up Chris- 
tian could not have felt more convinced of sin 
had his own God appeared to him in person and 
told him so, than did Hullertson major, for at 
the age of eleven the human being’s idea of God 
is apt to be confused with his headmaster or his 
father. And Hullertson had no father; only a 
mother, to whom he would have to tell all that 
had happened. He dreaded the sight of her, and 
prayed hard that he might die. He held his 
breath as long as ever he could, because he had 


read somewhere that if a man’s breath stopped, 
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he died. Nothing happened however, and he sup- 
posed bitterly that this was not true for little 
boys; for little boys there was no such escape 
from the awfulness of living. Time too was 
against him and proceeded pitilessly on its 
way. 

As it went there grew in him an aching de- 
sire to curl up on his mother’s lap and hide his 
face against her neck that was soft and warm 
and smelled delicious always. Why need he tell 
her anything of what had happened? Why 
couldn’t he just say he was awfully unhappy and 
miserable? 

The idea excited him, and during his excite- 
ment Time flew. The dull history lesson came to 
its droning conclusion, and he heard the master 
saying, ‘‘Slips for homework!’’ He turned 
scarlet as he tore off his slip, for he felt he was 
preparing to meet his mother, a worse ordeal in 
some ways than moving out from his place to the 
platform of the Big Room. An age of misery 
seemed to have passed since the morning. He 
missed the words of the master, and forgetting 
his sentence asked the boy next him what the 
lesson was. 

‘‘Hullertson!’’ the master said in a sad voice, 
grieved that it should be necessary to remind him 
SO soon. 

He tingled with the sense of shame, as the mas- 
ter sorrowfully repeated in very clear tones that 
the lesson was recapitulation of Chapter VII, 
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which told the story of a king who had reigned 
six hundred years before and fought many wars 
against a neighboring people. The little boys in 
both countries were taught about him, in one 
country as a marauding reprobate whose exam- 
ple must be eschewed, in the other as a hero 
whose example must be followed. 

The master left the room, as glad to get away 
as the boys were to have him go: more glad prob- 
ably for he considered he was wretchedly under- 
paid (as he was). Immediately the boys let loose 
the life in them that had been carefully repressed 
for two hours on a lovely day in early summer; 
and the one who made the most noise led the lot. 
They tore scrambling out into the sunshine like 
demons released. 

As Hullertson went down the passages from 
his form-room to the playground, the boys left 
space for him to pass. One boy jostled against 
him and said, ‘‘Sorry,’’ in a kind voice, which 
brought a lump to his throat. His little cousin 
was in the porch and stared at him with round 
eyes as he passed out, too awed for his usual 
grin of recognition. It made Hullertson feel so 
strange that he almost looked about for his late 
self, as though the monster he now inhabited 
were an unreality: and a fierce longing seized 
the lump in his throat to cry out to the whole 
school, boys and masters alike: ‘‘Have none of 
you ever done what I did?’’ But the leap of 
daring sank him deeper into shame, and he slunk 
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out of the playground hugging the edge by the 
wall very near the bushes. 

He had a mile and a half to walk to the out- 
skirts of the little town in which the school was 
situated. It was a comfort after enduring the 
eyes of the boys all day, to pass among people 
who took no notice of him. But the comfort was 
not enough to lull the anxiety he felt as to what 
his mother would say. If she too were angry and 
ashamed with him he could not bear it. And how 
could she not be angry and ashamed? She must 
be against him. He believed in his own foulness 
far more fully than most grown-up Christians 
who chant out each week that they are miserable 
sinners and that there is no health in them; more- 
over he would have done everything in his power 
to regain health and not remain a sinner. 

Perhaps his mother would become wicked if 
she were to love a little beast like him. He made 
one more great effort to hold his breath till he 
was dead; but it was no good. So he plodded 
dully on, remembering with a pang his mother’s 
promise to have tea in the garden if it were fine 
and hoping that at any rate his young sister 
would not be there when he first saw his mother. 

The Hullertsons’ cottage stood in a pretty 
shady garden just outside the town. Mrs. Hul- 
lertson had come to live there with her two chil- 
dren Graham and Flora six months after her hus- 
band’s death, partly because she knew one or 
two people in the town and partly because there 
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was a well-known and inexpensive school to which 
she could send Graham. Flora was three years 
younger than her brother; both her children were 
idolized by Mrs. Hullertson. They were her life, 
completely. 

Graham usually started to run as soon as the 
cottage came into view; but he could not do so 
this afternoon; his legs felt too heavy and he was 
too miserable. 

‘‘You must be nice to me!’’ he thought; and 
clenched his dirty sore hands. ‘‘Where will she 
be?”’ he thought, and even as he thought it, he 
saw his mother lean over the gate and wave. 
She was wearing a white frock and a large hat 
with roses on it, his favorite. He hitched his 
satchel under his arm and began to trot; then 
walked again; then ran a few paces; then walked 
again and feeling the tears come pouring he 
started running and running as hard as he could 
run. 

““My darling! What is the matter?’’ she asked. 
She was a plump woman of average height, with 
nothing at all remarkable in her appearance, ex- 
cept the concern in her face as she looked at her 
small son. 

‘‘Oh, Mum!’’ he said, choking with sobs and 
pantings, ‘‘I’m just beastly miserable. And I 
was caned before all the school, I was. And 
I’m shameful and the sight of me sickened him. 
Oh, it was awful! Before all the whole school. 
And nobody mayn’t speak to me any more. He 
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saw me in Clay Wood; and really, really I didn’t 
know it was as bad as that. I didn’t really 
know.”’ 

She stooped down to his level and held his face 
against her ample breast, both arms around his 
neck. 

‘‘Whatever did you do?’’ she asked, as miser- 
able as he. 

‘“‘Oh, I can’t tell you,’’ he sobbed, ‘‘but I 
b’leeve I’m stuck to my bags.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t understand,’’ she said, patting his 
cheek as’ though he were three years old again 
and rocking him to and fro. 

‘““My ...my sit-upon and both my hands. 
Look!”? 

He stood back and showed his hands which were 
swollen and across which red weals were plainly 
visible. 

‘‘And I b’leeve I’m stuck to my bags,’’ he re- 
peated, partly no doubt to divert her attention 
from his misdemeanor, partly also in strange 
pride at his wounds. 

“‘My pet!’’ she cried, horrified at the sight of 
his hands, yet trembling within, because she 
feared that he must have done something very 
bad to have merited such punishment. She re- 
mained absolutely in the dark as to what he had 
done; she would have to find that out later: there 
was plenty of time for that. 

‘Come in with me!’’ she said, and with a hand 
on his cheek holding him against her, she took 
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him into the house and up into the bathroom, 
stopping for a moment to go into her own bed- 
room for a large safety-pin with which to fasten 
up her skirt. 

She helped him undress, and when it came to 
the removal of his knickerbockers they found that 
the skin was broken and that the blood in drying 
had as a fact stuck in two places to the lining 
which was tacked each week into his: breeches. 
The sight of his posteriors filled Mrs. Hullertson 
with consternation, as she had never before seen 
the results of a good thrashing. She was too 
horrified to think of anything but how to heal 
the vivid bruises and the two sores. It was a 
comfort to stand him up in the bath, as though 
he was still her baby, and soap carefully all over 
the little hot body. 

The attention and the cool water revived 
Graham’s spirits and after nearly wricking his 
neck to see the state of his behind in which he 
was keenly interested, he begged his mother to 
fetch a looking-glass. This she did and he man- 
aged the inspection with extreme difficulty, quite 
unable to conceal his pride in the showy red and 
purple weals. 

“‘T say!’’ he said solemnly. ‘‘No wonder it 
gave me such beans.’’ 

She helped him dress in silence. She knew how 
to tackle his bodily state, but she was utterly in 
the dark in regard to his moral state. Her first 
wild rush of indignation at this treatment of her 
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son yielded as his spirits revived; and she real- 
ized that a good man like Mr. Lake and a man 
in his high position would not have resorted to 
such cruelly stern measures without due cause. 
He certainly did not look vicious to her as he 
buttoned up his braces ... and then he was so 
very young. Ignorance bewildered her mind and 
made her heart ache. She remembered the long 
hours of agony which she endured at his birth, 
and would have joyfully endured worse pain and 
longer now for his sake. He saw her pensive 
face and flung his arms round her neck and said 
she must always love him; and she knew that she 
always would love him even if he came to her 
with his hair cropped after being in prison for 
whatever crime: even if he broke her heart and 
ended on the gallows she would always love him. 
With tears in her eyes she was forced to ask: 

‘““Who were you with in Clay Wood?’’ 

His face became instantly rueful. 

‘‘T wasn’t with no one. I was alone,’’ he fal- 
tered. 

It never occurred to her to doubt his word but 
she was more bewildered than ever, trying to 
imagine what he could have been doing alone. 
She knew that men married to avoid temptation 
but there her knowledge ended, except that she 
always connected temptation with the faces of 
bold painted women whom she took it for granted 
were somehow attractive to men. The whole sub- 
ject was an inexplicable mystery to her; she be- 
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lieved as much as she had been told and quite 
simply thought that there were things which a 
good woman could never hope to understand. 
Every morning she repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
and not with her lips only; but Deliver us from 
evil meant chiefly to her, keep away burglars and 
black beetles and all the things which she detested 
and which made life difficult or unpleasant. And 
now her own son... she was groping in utter 
darkness and thought again helplessly: ‘‘He is 
so very young.’’ 

She watched him finish dressing; then she 
brushed his hair for him, and as she gave it the 
finishing touches, she thought that there could 
not be a nicer little boy: no, nor a dearer nor a 
sweeter; and she longed passionately to know 
how to treat the culprit in him. 

Her good sense asserted itself and she said 
briskly : 

‘‘Well, the best thing we can do is to have tea 
first and then have a long talk.’’ 

“‘Not till I go to bed, Mum, what?’’ Graham 
suggested. 

‘“‘Yes: not till you go to bed, dear,’’ she an- 
swered promptly, as eager as he to postpone the 
difficult moment. 

A little boy’s resilience is one of his most wor- 
shipful qualities. Graham felt clean and loved; 
and moreover having eaten practically no dinner 
at school he felt very hungry. The pain he felt 
when he moved or took hold of anything care- 
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lessly only served to remind him that the worst 
was over; and it was clear that his young sister 
regarded him as a wounded hero, which was all 
to the good. 

‘‘Were you caned ‘before the whole school?’’ 
she asked, incredulously, while he was showing 
her a specially sore bruise on his thumb. 

‘‘Yes, all the chaps were there: and all the 
masters!’’ he replied. 

‘“‘Oh! Gramie,’’ she said in a voice of awe. 
‘Whatever nad you been and done?’’ 

‘‘Never you mind!’’ he said sternly, as the 
question made him feel horribly uneasy. 

‘‘And nobody’s got to speak to me any more!”’ 
he went on, finding relief in impressing her with 
the awfulness of his punishment. 

‘“‘T shall!’’? Flora declared stoutly. ‘‘And so’ll 
Mums!’’ 

‘‘None of the chaps at school, it means. If 
they do, they’ll get tollied like me.’’ 

“‘T’m ever so glad not to be a boy,’’ said Flora, 
after some minutes’ thought. 

Their mother came out of the house with the 
servant maid Jessie, who was carrying a large 
tray. 

“‘T couldn’t bear not being spoke to,’’? said 
Flora. ‘‘Won’t you hate it?’’ 

‘‘Oh, not much,’”’ said Graham jauntily, spot- 
ting the fact that there were hot scones for tea. 

They sat down to the wicker table. Mrs. Hul- 
lertson bowed her head and said in a low, rev- 
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erent voice, ‘‘For what we are about to receive, 
may the Lord make us truly thankful!’’ While 
his mother invoked a blessing, Graham shut his 
eyes tight, but he was wondering whether to 
begin with strawberry jam or marmalade; and 
he continued his efforts to unravel this old and 
knotted matter while he munched up his share 
of the buttered scones. He left the little problem 
unsolved and took marmalade, because the dish 
was nearest to his hand. He was far too well 
employed to speak much, and as Mrs. Hullertson 
watched him eat slice after slice of brown 
bread and jam, and as much cake as he was al- 
lowed, there was nothing to distract her mind 
from its perplexity as to what was wrong with 
her son. She could only see a little boy, very 
clean and red-cheeked, hungrily enjoying whole- 
some food; she liked to see him eat heartily; she 
was sure it was good for a growing boy; and he 
wasn’t greedy for he quite often handed her or 
his sister things without waiting to be asked. 
Yet Mr. Lake was a very good man; it was a 
great pleasure to her when he read the lessons 
in church, as he sometimes did, because he read 
the lessons beautifully and the lovely words had 
life and meaning as they came from his lips. 
Mr. Lake, too, was an intimate friend of the vicar 
who had, she knew, a high opinion of his influence 
over boys; and Mr. Lake had felt it necessary to 
beat her son cruelly and ignominiously before the 
whole school. Her son must have done something 
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very terribly bad to deserve such treatment from 
such aman. Yet there her son sat, busily munch- 
ing brown bread and jam, looking as innocent 
and sweet as a bird or as any other young animal. 
He said his prayers, too, every night and every 
morning; she knew that, because he said them 
aloud at her knee; and they read a chapter of the 
Bible together every Sunday morning before 
they went to church; and he liked going to church 
far more than she did herself when she was his 
age; she knew that too, because he rarely had a 
Sunday headache or stomach-ache, as she used to 
have,—pretense but not quite all pretense. She 
thought he was really a remarkably good little 
boy; noisy at times it is true, and a little rough 
perhaps at times with his sister, but not nearly 
so noisy or so rough as many boys she knew; 
boys too who went to his school and had not 
been caned, but had watched her son beaten. 

Then for the first time she thought of these 
boys’ mothers who went to the same church, and 
she felt bitterly ashamed to think of what they 
would be saying among themselves. ... The 
whole town would know. 

It spoke much for the quality of her love for 
her son that this aspect of the affair had not pre- 
sented itself before. ‘‘Whatever he may have 
done, it was wicked and brutal to beat him like 
that,’’ she dared to think, but only for a moment. 
After a life-time’s obedience to authority there 
was no defiance in her nature; and towards the 
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end of tea she was resolved not to allow a 
mother’s natural weakness to ruin her child. 
What worse selfishness could there be than that? 
She would not be soft with him, on any account, 
or shirk the long talk with him, as she knew she 
was wanting to shirk it. 

‘‘T must be mother and father, both, to him,’’ 
she said, and wished it were easier to dissociate 
the son in him from the culprit. 

After tea Graham did his home-work at once 
and helped her cut off the dead violas and pick 
fresh sweet-peas for the house. He never once 
teased his little sister and played no annoying 
pranks. It was a beautiful evening with a cool 
breeze; the whole earth was smiling and there 
she was on the smiling earth with her two children, 
dear happy children, as fond of her as she wanted 
them to be fond of her, friendly with her and 
open-hearted; a happy little family, if it were not 
for this evil that lurked undetected in their midst. 
She lived in the moment, however, and enjoyed 
the pleasant evening, even though she was aware 
that unhappiness was somewhere looming upon 
them. She wished like the merest child that she 
could spread the evening out for ever. But the 
sun sank and it was time to be putting Flora to 
bed. So they all sat down and she read aloud one 
chapter of ‘‘The Princess and the Goblins”’ to them 
while they leaned against her knee. They pleaded 
for more as always, and she nearly yielded, re- 
membering only just in time how wrong it was 
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to spoil children. Perhaps she had sometimes 
been too lenient with them, seeing that she ought 
to have been mother and father, both, to them; 
but then they were such dears and so really re- 
markably good on the whole. 

She came back from putting Flora to bed, to 
find Graham industriously clipping off withered 
violas: a job which he had often declared to be 
‘“‘rotten dull’’; and she knew that he was doing 
it solely to please her. She knew too that he 
pretended not to hear her coming so as to put the 
evil moment of the talk off as long as possible; 
in the hope, which she understood all too well, 
that perhaps no talk would be necessary. 

‘‘Why spoil a lovely evening by something un- 
pleasant?’’ something untamed within her called 
out on the sudden, but was instantly silenced by 
one word which rose austerely in her mind—the 
one word, duty. 

‘‘Come along, darling!’’ she said, as solemnly 
as she could, and took his hand firmly. But she 
was obliged to stoop and kiss the top of his head 
and say with most unsuitable warmth: ‘‘It was 
sweet of you to go on cutting the violas for me!’? 

His hand squeezed hers. But she led him into 
the house as being a more proper and formal 
place for their talk; and in the sitting-room she 
moved an upright chair for him in front of the 
sofa on which she herself sat. 

He sat before her, forlorn and troubled, his 
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legs dangling. She said firmly, without a quaver 
in her voice: 

‘““Now, Graham dear, tell me all about it from 
the very beginning.”’ 

He started off at once with a great gulp. 

‘“Well, you see, we were all sitting or rather 
some chaps were just going when Mr. Lake said 
‘stop’ and began .. . like on first days pie-jaw- 
ing about purity... .’’ 

““No, dear,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘I mean on Sun- 
day afternoon; what you did. From the very 
beginning.’’ 

He blushed deeply and looked more downcast. 

‘‘T don’t know much,”’ he said, staring at the 
floor, and after a pause he added in a whisper, 
“it’s awf’ly diff’cult to ...to mention.’’ He 
looked up wildly and cried, ‘‘ ’Cause I really 
don’t know much.”’ 

She longed to throw her arms round his neck 
and say that she didn’t know much either and 
that life was very hard and that nothing mattered 
at all if her little son loved his mother and that 
she didn’t mind how wicked he was, if he always 
felt that she was his best friend. But she re- 
strained the weak mother in her by a heroic 
effort, and managed to say quite calmly and 
quietly : 

‘‘You must know what you did, dear. Tell me, 
please.’’ 

‘‘He said the sight of me sickened him, It’s 
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not nice to be seen: or to talk about or... it is 
diff’cult . . .’’ he insisted, and stopped. She de- 
tected a stubborn look on his face. There was a 
long pause, which she broke by saying: ‘‘I’m 
waiting, Graham.’’ 

‘‘T am trying,’’ he pleaded. 

There was another long silence. 

‘You went to Clay Wood to find honeysuckle 
for me,’’ she helped him. ‘‘Begin from there.’’ 

‘*T did find lovely honeysuckle,’’? he plunged 
off, ‘‘and picked it and then I lay down on a soft 
mossy place that smelled lovely and the sun shone 
on me and I thought dreamy thoughts about 
smells and flowers and things and then .. . then 
he got funny and I thought I’d like to see what 
he looked like when he was funny and find out 
what made him funny and whether the sunshine 
would make him funnier, so I did undo my knicks 
and then I pulled up my shirt as high as it would 
go so as the sun could be all on me as much as 
possible and it made me feel funnier and lovelier 
and I... that’s what he must have been watch- 
ing only I wouldn’t have done it at all if I thought 
any one could have seen... andif you... you 
. - . touch him when he’s funny you feel funnier 
and funnier all over and dreamier and... and 
... I wouldn’t have done it if I’d known any 
one was looking. I thought I was alone: and 
didn’t never think it was so awful what I did.’ 

‘*Who told you about that?’’ she asked, in utter 
perplexity. 
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‘““Why, Mr. Lake did before all the whole 
school.’’ 

‘““No, I mean about... about... what you 
did.’’ 

‘Nobody told me.’’ 

““Then how could you have known, dear?’’ 

*‘T don’t know. It just happens.’’ The note 
of doubt in his mother’s voice brought the tears 
to his eyes. 

Her head was swimming in bewilderment. She 
felt as though a great blow had fallen on her from 
the unknown; and what hit her was also un- 
known. He was so very young. She had read 
a pamphlet about foul practises of which some 
boys were guilty, and which led these depraved 
creatures to the asylum or caused terrible ill- 
nesses, but she had never connected them for a 
moment with her own son, who had always ap- 
peared as clean and healthy a little fellow as any 
boy she had ever seen. Now she saw the gates 
of an asylum closing behind him. She was dazed. 

‘Has it often happened?”’ she asked dully. 

‘‘Never before in Clay Wood or in the gsun- 
shine,’’ he answered with some return of hope. 

‘‘Where?’’ she heard her voice asking. 

‘‘Before I go to sleep,’’ he answered, with bent 
head. 

‘‘What!’’ she cried. ‘‘Just after saying your 
prayers at my knee?’’ 

He nodded, the tears streaming from his eyes. 

‘‘Didn’t you know you oughtn’t to?’’ 
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‘“‘T didn’t think about it,’’ he sobbed; his fists 
were rubbing his eyes now. 

‘“‘But Mr. Lake has spoken to you about purity, 
darling.’? She was as gentle as she could pos- 
sibly be; but the emotion in her heart made gen- 
tleness very difficult. 

‘‘T never thought he meant that. I thought he 
meant ... [he was choking with sobs] I thought 
he meant wi... wi... ping yourself nicely 
and finishing properly at No. 1 and not... not 
facts DOIN QISMBLLY. si. 

There was something infinitely pathetic to the 
mother’s ear in these homely details; he became 
a tiny baby once more, lying on her lap, crowing 
and cooing with enormous uneconcern while she 
lifted his heels to change his nappy; and if she 
were not quick and neat-fingered his crowing 
would change to a mighty roar at the fuss that 
was being made: red in the face and furious, his 
tiny hands beating the air in helpless rage. 

‘‘Do you often?’’ she faltered; and suddenly 
thought that she had enjoyed her honeymoon far 
more than a really good woman should and that 
this was retribution for her abandonment to the 
delights of the flesh. The sins of the fathers were 
visited upon the children, she knew quite well; 
but it had never occurred to her that the sins of 
the mother might also be visited upon her chil- 
dren. 

‘Oh, God,’? she prayed wildly, ‘‘help me to 
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help my little boy; give me words that I can say 
to him!’’ 

‘‘No: not often,’’ he sniffed at last. 

“You won’t do it any more, will you?’’ 

‘‘No, no. I promise,’’ he instantly said, and 
then honesty drove him on to say: ‘‘But . . . but 

. .”’ he stopped. She waited, fearing more ter- 
rible exposures. 

‘‘Sometimes ... sometimes .. .’’ he forced 
himself to own, ‘‘it...it just happens of 
itself.’’ 

She was more at a loss than ever. She nearly 
broke down and burst into tears. She yearned 
to throw her arms round his neck and say it was 
all her fault and that she was a wicked mother. 
But how could she explain why she was wicked 
to the little boy? How indeed could she explain 
anything at all to him when she was herself igno- 
rant? She felt hopeless and baffled. She must 
trust wholly to those good men like Mr. Lake who 
had been put in a position of authority, chosen 
doubtless from many other men, because of their 
knowledge of little boys and their troubles; and 
because they knew how to make boys good men 
like themselves. 

With a great effort she attained composure of 
voice at any rate and said: 

‘“We will kneel down, dear, and ask God to make 
you a better boy.’’ 

She took his hand and they knelt down by the 
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sofa. Her body trembled all over while she col- 
lected her thoughts. Then she prayed: 

‘¢Oh, God, who lookest into the hearts of women 
and men and children, and knowest all things on 
earth and seest all things .. .’’ 

She stopped. There was a pause. At last she 
lowered her head drooping over her son and said 
hurriedly between little gasps: ‘‘Oh, God, I do 
know Graham wants to be a good little boy; help 
him, please help him. He doesn’t know much, 
nor do IJ, and we must have help because life is 
very hard; and forgive me all my sins too, please, 
for Thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the 
Glory for ever and ever. Amzn.’’ Moved by a 
common instinct still on their knees, they hugged 
each other and sobbed without restraint in each 
other’s arms. 

She put him to bed and he went to sleep, proud 
of his bruises, adoring his mother, happy, as 
though there were no to-morrow or any trouble 
in the world. But his mother lay awake till long 
after dawn, distressed and thinking, and only 
went to sleep when she finally resolved to over- 
come her shyness for her boy’s sake and go and 
have a long talk with Mr. Lake that very day. 


IIT 


()® Tuesday mornings from eleven to one and 
on Friday evenings from eight to ten-thirty 
Mr. Lake put himself at the disposal of parents. 
He thought that schoolmasters as a rule made a 
great mistake in not cultivating parents and in 
looking upon them as a nuisance. He was a prac- 
tical and sensible man; and as such realized that 
parents had a right to take interest in their off- 
spring; and so far from regarding such interest 
as fussiness, he encouraged it by every means in 
his power. In his young days schoolmasters were 
apt to be regarded as fogies, dried-up inhuman 
persons who were out of touch with every kind 
of life but that of the schoolroom where they 
reigned. Mr. Lake resented this slur upon a noble 
profession; he was an enthusiast and a reformer; 
and made a point of widening his scope of inter- 
est as much as possible. He desired to shine in 
many circles; the schoolmaster should be a leader, 
he thought, wherever men and women went: no 
recluse, but a man among men and women; and 
a school should be a center of social life. 
He liked to think that he was on friendly terms 
with practically all the town; and there was no 


activity in the town to which he did not find time 
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to lend a helping, if not a guiding hand, so long of 
course as the enterprise was one with which a de- 
cent broad-minded member of society would care 
to be associated. Thus, he was a member of the 
local Conservative Committee; also of the Golf 
Club Committee; he lectured in the Church Guild 
Room on a variety of subjects from Winter Sports 
in Switzerland to the Meaning of Manhood; he 
was an active member of the local Archeological 
Society; he contributed signed articles to London 
dailies; he traveled; he had a rich baritone voice 
and sang at smoking concerts or in drawing- 
rooms directly he was asked; sang well, too, good 
manly English songs with a tune to them. 

A man of his energy had enemies, naturally 
enough; and they asserted that he pushed himself 
forward so as to gain pupils for his school. But 
his detractors were mistaken; for he was a bach- 
elor with private means, lived with his mother, 
and there were always more applications for entry 
into the school than there were vacancies. They 
said also that he had his eye on the headmaster- 
ship of one of the big public schools: possibly he 
had; but every good man likes to advance in his 
profession, especially if he be proud of it. He 
was young, in the early thirties, and having done 
very well so far was determined to do better. 

On Tuesday morning he was in the best of spir- 
its. Monday had been an unpleasant day. The 
scene after prayers had stirred many disagree- 
able thoughts and feelings in him which as a 
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clean-minded man he disliked intensely. Still, 
he had done his duty ; he would never condone vice, 
as some schoolmasters did, from fear of publicity. 
And the one most satisfactory point in the whole 
disgusting business was that his own position was 
strong and good. The occurrence had not been 
forced upon his notice; he had by great good for- 
tune seen the thing with his own eyes; and could 
obviously have hushed the matter up, had he 
_ through weakness been disposed to do so. As it 
was, the punishment would serve as an excellent 
deterrent to the boys, and would prove clearly 
his unflinching attitude to offenses of the kind. 
He feared no calumny so long as the tone of the 
school was maintained. 

He half expected that Mrs. Hullertson would 
call upon him and was not surprised to see her 
from his study window walking up the drive. He 
rose from his chair and gave her a cordial wel- 
come when she was announced, yet full of sym- 
pathy and sadness. Her distress did not discon- 
cert him for he knew that a womanly woman with- 
out the firm hand of a husband to support her 
would naturally be very much upset by what had 
happened. The sight of her showed him at a 
glance (again and more clearly than ever) the 
cause of young Hullertson’s softness and conse- 
quent depravity. 

When she was seated he looked full at her, with 
his clear blue eyes, slowly twirling his long fair 
mustache, and said kindly and distinctly: 
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‘‘T am so glad, Mrs. Hullertson, that you have 
had the wisdom to come and see me.’’ 

And he smiled encouragement. Her liking of 
him and her confidence in him were immediately 
renewed; but her shyness was increased. 

He waited a moment or two of respectful 
silence; then he uttered a long sigh and said medi- 
tatively in a deep voice: 

‘We custodians of young life have many griev- 
ous hours and many grievous responsibilities. ’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ she said, timidly. ‘‘I wanted to have a 
talk with you.’’ 

He nodded sympathetic understanding of her 
wish and crossing his knees set the tips of his fin- 
gers together. 

‘What am I to do about Graham?”’ she flung 
out. 

The sorrow on Mr. Lake’s face deepened; he 
smoothed his forehead slowly and set his fingers 
together again before he answered. 

“‘T am glad that he confessed it all to his 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Is he so very bad?’’? she was encouraged to 
ask, feeling that she must have her fears soothed 
at once. 

Mr. Lake sprang to his feet and began to pace 
the room, his head lifted, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back. He spoke in an agitated voice at 
length: 

‘‘T know,’’ he said, ‘‘how it must rend a moth- 
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er’s heart to have her son punished as I was 
obliged to punish Graham.’’ 

He continued to pace up and down the room; 
then stopped to stare out of the study window; 
at length he returned to his seat, and in a com- 
pletely changed voice he said: 

‘‘Mrs. Hullertson, I believe in complete open- 
ness, in complete frankness.’’ 

He spread out his hands and said very gently: 
*‘T should like to speak to you quite informally; 
I should like to talk to you, not as a headmaster, 
not as a man in authority, but as a friend [his 
voice sank], as an elder brother. [And he added 
softly, his blue eyes appealing for trustfulness] 
May I?’’ 

Her whole heart opened to him as she answered: 

“Do. That’s what I most want. Please, do!’’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he said. ‘‘I will then.’’ 

The atmosphere of the room was changed. Mrs. 
Hullertson felt almost at her ease. Quite spon- 
taneously he took out his cigarette case and ex- 
tracted a cigarette, saying raturally and easily: 
‘““You don’t mind if I smoke, do you?”’ 

‘“No, no. I like it,’’ she hastened to say. 

“You see,’’? he said, lighting his cigarette, 
‘‘schoolmasters are really very human people, 
even headmasters. You mustn’t think that I have 
a down on your son or that I don’t like him. 
There’s a lot of awfully good stuff in Graham— 
Hullertson major, as we call him.’’ 
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He gave his pleasant, jovial laugh. 

‘*You mustn’t mind what I’m going to say. 
Hundreds, I might almost say, thousands of boys, 
you know, have passed through my hands, and I 
am merely speaking of him as a boy amongst other 
boys; and I know very well that to a mother no 
boy is merely a boy. At any rate, I trust I am 
not merely a boy to my own dear mother. As a 
fact I know I’m not. I know that she is far too 
partial to me and really supposes—bless her old 
heart !—that there never was a son like me. But 
there is another point of view, my dear lady; 
there is the world’s point of view and a boy be- 
comes a man and a man must go out into the world 
and take his place among his fellow-men. And 
to be able to take that place properly he must be 
hard and tough and strong, or he will flag in the 
race, and others, perhaps less worthy than he, 
will pass him by. And so from this point of view 
—with all the goodwill and sympathy imaginable 
and not at all in depreciation of the mother’s 
point of view—I am bound to say that you have 
been a little too indulgent, a little too merely 
motherly in bringing up your boy. He is not quite 
manly enough, not quite spruce and brisk enough; 
he is a little soft, a little sensitive, a little, I don’t 
wish to be offensive, but he is, in a word, a little 
namby-pamby.’’ 

He raised his hands as though to quiet expostu- 
lation. 

‘‘Oh, he has many excellent points. But he 
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needs toning up, his whole character needs toning 
np.’ 

He removed his cigarette from his mouth and 
twirled his mustache between his thumb and first 
finger, thoughtfully, while he watched the line of 
blue smoke ascend. He seemed not to hear Mrs. 
Hullertson say that she was sure he was right and 
that she was deeply anxious to be told how she 
might improve her method of treating her son. 

After a few moments’ motionless silence, he 
said in a hushed voice without moving his eyes 
from the column of smoke which he slowly waved 
from side to side: 

“‘T never shirk unpleasantness; and I think we 
ought to have a few words on the nature of the 
offense for which I was obliged to punish him. It 
is a subject of extreme delicacy, I admit, and one 
which it is most difficult and most unpleasant for 
us to speak of, but I am sure you will agree with 
me that there is nothing we should not do for a 
child’s sake. Our feelings [he shrugged his shoul- 
ders impatiently] our feelings go for nothing at 
all when a child’s welfare is at stake. 

‘“‘Mrs. Hullertson, I have the very highest re- 
spect for you both as a woman and as a mother. 
I know what it must have cost you to come to a 
comparative stranger on such a matter. 

‘‘T am bound to tell you that the sad habit to 
which your son is addicted may have a very grave 
and very serious effect upon his physical health 
and may prove the ruin of what is far more im- 
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portant than his mere bodily well-being, the ruin 
of his moral character. It would be very wrong 
to overrate its importance on the one hand; but 
on the other hand it would be wicked for a man 
in my position to underrate the consequences. 
And I must tell you that in my opinion his eondi- 
tion is serious. His deliberation, the whole setting 
of the scene, show that he must have developed the 
habit to a high pitch of proficiency.’’ 

Mrs. Hullertson took advantage of his pause 
to urge in mitigation: 

‘*Oh, but he went into the wood to pick honey- 
suckle for me.”’ 

‘“Very possibly,’’ said Mr. Lake. ‘‘I do not 
for an instant doubt your word. But my experi- 
ence in these matters leads me to believe that the 
boy is no novice.”’ 

The poor woman quailed. 

‘But even so,’? he went on, ‘Seven so, we have 
good grounds for hope. Indeed it is our duty to 
take as bright a view as possible. His wickedness 
has been exposed, he is still young; he has been 
severely punished, very severely punished. I will 
let you into a secret of boy nature, and I beg you 
not to be shocked at it or to care one whit less for 
your son, because of this knowledge. All boys 
in this are alike. All boys (it is their nature— 
human nature, alas! is frail and we must never 
forget boys are human too)—all boys weigh 
immediate sensations of pleasure against possible 
sensations of pain and act on the chances, as they 
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appear at the moment, Quite roughly, I am stat- 
ing this fact. Put in other words you may say 
that the deepest instinct in human nature is fear, 
and it is on the appeal to fear that the whole 
. fabric of our society is really based. It is too deep 
and involved a subject to discuss now, but one day 
you might care to glance at a short series of ar- 
ticles on Discipline I have written in a popular 
manner.... That is why I could not spare your 
gon one single cut: and that is why I am anxious 
that you too should help me to eradicate this evil 
thing from his young life.’’ 

“Ohl? ghe cried at once. ‘‘There’s nothing, 
nothing I wouldn’t do to make him a good boy.’’ 

‘‘Now in these matters, petting and kindness 
and forgiveness and so on are of no use whatever: 
indeed they are worse than useless, they are defi- 
nitely pernicious. Instant, strict, definite action 
must be taken. I want you, as his mother, to 
keep a watchful eye on him; I want you to detect 
him and to punish him forthwith sharply. To 
whip him, as his father would whip him. It will 
cause temporary unhappiness, temporary grief; 
but he will, I assure you, be grateful to you in a 
few years’ time. You must save him from him- 
self. I know what I am speaking about, because, 
at one time I myself learned foul practises from a 
lewd schoolfellow and—and .. .”’ 

He stopped, too pained with the memory to pro- 
ceed or to say whether he had been cured or how 
the cure had been effected. Mrs. Hullertson was 
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intensely moved by this personal confession, and, 
looking at the strong, prosperous young man be- 
fore her, her heart was full of hope that her own 
son too would one day be as strong and kind a 
man as he. She shuddered to think of striking 
Graham, but knew that now she had been given 
strength to do anything for her son’s sake. Her 
own shrinking was not a matter to be seriously 
considered. 

‘*You don’t think it’s too late?’’ she asked. 

*‘No, I am sure it is not,’’ he answered at once. 
‘‘And Mrs. Hullertson, if you give me your word 
to do as I have said—to keep a sharp eye on the 
lad and punish him severely at once—I will relax 
from to-morrow the last half of his punishment. 
He shall be allowed to converse freely with the 
other boys for the rest of the term.’’ 

He smiled at her and offered her his hand, as 
though to seal a bargain. She took it. 

‘“There is one other point it is well to remember. 
His example will serve to keep many other little 
boys from falling into bad ways. There is com- 
fort in that thought. I am sure that you as a 
Christian woman cannot fail to find comfort in 
that thought. And there is still one other thing, 
my dear Mrs. Hullertson, that we none of us must 
ever forget. Where would the human race be 
without punishment? Without discipline all the 
work in the world would be done in a slip-shod, 
careless, slovenly fashion. Discipline must be 
sharp and salutary in order to overcome indolence 
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which is the bane of humanity. The discipline of 
life is not soft and happy-go-lucky; the discipline 
of life is pain and sorrow; and to prepare a child 
for this sharp and relentless discipline, it is right 
that parents and teachers should be stern and 
~ practical like life itself, always remembering that 
' they share the burden of humanity with the child, 
and that the child will become a man, who must be 
equipped for the harsh exacting business of life; 
life, you must remember, which evolution shows 
us to be, whether we like it or whether we do not, 
a battle for existence; a war, however, which as 
men and Christians we are bound to wage with 
kindness, toleration and justice.’’ 

There was a happy ring of genuine conviction 
in his voice; and Mrs. Hullertson no more doubted 
the truth of what he said than he doubted its truth 
himself. She wished that she had a man’s clear 
brain, and was without this unthinking blind hor- 
ror of hitting the body of her son. All her life 
she had been taught that the flesh was evil and 
must be chastened in order that the spirit might 
thrive; and she was perfectly ready to admit and 
to feel how true this was in regard to herself; and 
yet she now knew in her heart of hearts the very 
body of her son was as holy as the bread she took 
at the Communion Table. It frightened her to 
think how wicked such an idea must be and how 
opposed to the whole spirit of the religion which 
she had tried to practise faithfully all her life and 
without which at the time of her husband’s death 
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she would have been a broken and helpless woman. 
Temptation crept into the heart in the most in- 
sidious guise, she knew; and she resolved to drive 
it out. 

She rose from her seat and to gain courage, con- 
fessed: 

‘‘T have felt even his little body to be almost 
sacred.”’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ he said, escorting her to the door. 
‘“You are a very brave woman to make that con- 
fession; a very brave woman indeed. And how 
natural it is that that temptation should enter 
the heart of any woman who has borne a child!”’ 

With the utmost deference of manner he showed 
her to the front door and his last words were: 

‘*Tf only all mothers had your courage and hon- 
esty to face this weakness, to expel it from their 
nature and so save their children from its corrupt- 
ing influence! I feel honored to have had this 
talk with you—I feel almost as if I had spoken 
with a Roman mother.”’ 

She left him rubbing his hands cheerfully and 
thinking that most of the difficulties in life were 
manufactured by doubt and weakness; and that 
a man who followed a clean unswerving course 
never met with disaster. ‘‘Ha!’’ he cried out 
with a laugh, gaily twirling his mustache, ‘‘we’ll 
get the whole family keyed up to the proper 
pitch.’”? And he thought how wide-spreading 
could be the influence of one clean strong man in 
a community. The dear good souls, he sighed 
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smiling with goodwill, did so lack initiative. He 
drummed the table to the words Action, action, 
action, which he pronounced with vigor and cer- 
tainty, and his blue eyes shone confidently. 

He looked at his watch, and, finding that he had 
’ a quarter of an hour to spare, he went to see his 
mother, whom, being an old lady of strict habits, 
he knew he would find in her sitting-room, mend- 
ing the linen or his socks. He found her in an 
upright chair by the window, and laughed his 
spontaneous hearty laugh of pleasure at the splen- 
did reliability of her habits. 

‘‘T knew I should find you here, mother!’’ he 
cried, kissing her forehead. 

“‘T’m not deaf yet, my boy!’’ she answered. 
‘‘ And how many times have I told you not to leave 
the door open?’’ 

He closed the door with another hearty laugh, 
and, coming back to her, he asked: 

‘You are proud of your son—eh?—for all his 
faults?’ 

“You might be worse,’’ she answered, smiling 
grimly. 

‘<T’ve had such an interesting talk with Hullert- 
son major’s mother. You remember I was obliged 
yesterday to whip young Hullertson [he pro- 
nounced the aspirate in ‘whip’ with precision]. 
I have managed to convince her how dangerous 
it is to spoil a boy.’’ 

The old lady sniffed contemptuously, and the 
lace on her cap shook as she said: 
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or 


‘¢A mother learning her business from you. She 
must be a fool.’’ 

‘*T pass on to others what I have learned from 
you,’’ he declared. 

‘‘Mind you this!’’ she said vehemently. ‘‘I’d 
have no truck with it myself. These new-fangled 
notions! The rotten are rotten and should be left 
to rot. But who is rotten is another matter.’’ 

‘‘Yes, my dear mother, but that doesn’t work, 
you know; when you come to think about it. . . .”’ 

‘*T don’t think about it,’’? she interrupted. ‘‘To 
think about vice is to be vicious.”’ 

‘‘But one must help others. A man in my posi- 
tion must help the weak.”’ 

‘‘The weak, yes; not the vicious!’’ She seemed 
to like the word. 

‘‘Oh, in theory, you’re a terrible woman!’’ he 
declared, with a knowing smile. 

‘‘And let me tell you this, Edgar; a man of 
your age ought to be married if he wishes to live 
decently.’’ She spoke sternly as one that no non- 
sense could pacify. ‘‘Facts are facts, and a man’s 
aman, and I shall not be at peace until you are 
safely married. A lot a man can ever know about 
a child and a man that’s never had a child of his 
own ...’’ she stopped, quite unable to express 
her opinion of such a man with adequate force, 
and shook out a very white handkerchief which lay 
on the lap of her black silk skirt. This she held 
up with care upon her finger and thumb and, say- 
ing slowly, ‘‘Masters! Headmasters! Men!’’ she 
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blew her nose with defiance; and Edgar Lake, 
laughing his merry spontaneous laugh, left the 
room, whistling. The fierce, strange old lady sat 
very still after he had gone, with her hands folded 
in her lap. Then she removed her spectacles, 
around the ends of which wor.ted was wound to 
prevent friction from the metal, and deliberately 
wiped her sunken eyes. 

‘“What a mother for a man to have!’’ her son 
thought appreciatively, as he washed his hands for 
dinner. It gave him sincere pleasure to visualize 
himself caring for his old mother whom many 
men would have found an exacting Tartar. ‘‘I 
understand her through and through,’’ he thought 
confidently, slooshing his face vigorously in cold 
water, ‘‘bless her!”’ 

Yet he went in great awe of her, because he 
never was really quite sure what she did mean, 
or whether she fully realized he was grown-up 
now. 


IV 


ie S Mre. Hullertson walked home her admira- 
Bs tion for Mr. Lake increased and also the wish 
to warry ont her side of the bargain. But in try- 
ing to remember exactly what he had said so that 
her mind might be clear and fortified against 
doubt, she could remember practically nothing. 
Ber mind was in a general blur, out of which 
 gingle words and thoughts dropped like bees from 
 aswarm and stung her: ‘‘whip’’ with its horrible 
aspirate; her own weakness; that she must keep 
a sharp eye on Graham; Mr. Lake’s long fair 
mustache and strength and wisdom; that evolu- 
tion meant punishment or anyhow that she must 
_ whip Graham as his father would whip him; and 
how much she missed her husband. As she drew 
_ nearer home her mind became hazier and hazier; 
and the knowledge that she must beat Graham a 
_ heavier and more insistent weight. The inspira- 
tion of Mr. Lake’s words and presence became as 
«distant as a bright light in the sky, and the mem- 
ory of her promise as sore as a rubbed ankle. The 
word must and the word duty seemed to be strik- 
ing her head like two thick fists. 
sf And I know no more than when I went!’’ she 

_ thought so suddenly that she stopped walking and 
_ looked quickly back. ‘‘How am I to know when 
I am to punish him?’’ 
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She plodded on, feeling tired and unhappy. 

‘‘Perhaps it never will be necessary!’’ she 
thought, and searched for justification of her hope 
in what Mr. Lake had said; but from the confusion 
in her memory came only mockery of such a hope, 
and words such as ‘‘no novice’’ that she wanted to 
forget emerged. 

She reached home to find Flora engrossed in 
making a flannel nightgown with three buttons of 
unequal size and no sleeves for her doll, Rosalind, 
who sprawled beside her. 

‘‘Don’t disturb me, Mum,’’ said the small 
needle-woman very seriously. ‘‘It’s got to be fin- 
ished before Ros’lind goes to bed.’’ 

She had watched Flora cut the strange garment 
out of a bit of square flannel before she had started 
to see Mr. Lake. She watched her again now, 
leaning against the open door. 

Flora did not look up from her work to say: 
‘*You’ll make the buttonholes for me, won’t you?”’ 

““Certainly, darling,’’ Mrs. Hullertson answered 
and she thought that really she was hardly any 
older than her two children, except that she put 
sleeves to nightgowns and could make buttonholes. 
They were just three friends living together. 
What made a person grown up? Paying checks 
for the rent and food? Nursing children when 
they were ill? Sending them to school? Having 
responsibility? Of course she knew really; only 
all these things seemed unreal and stupid com- 
pared with her feeling that they were three 
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children living together. She was such a very 
little older or wiser child. 

‘*Why don’t you come and sit down or go and 
take your things off?’’ asked Flora, who was in- 
variably stern when she was absorbed by any 
work. 

Her mother instinctively laughed; she always 
liked Flora’s peremptory manner, because it 
helped to slur over their difference in age; but 
now directly after she had laughed she wondered 
if a well-brought up child ought to speak to her 
mother like that. If she had no respect for her 
mother, for whom would she have respect? 

‘“You go on standing there!’’ said Flora se- 
verely, and, relaxing her severity, asked with in- 
terest: ‘‘What do you think Gramie’s doing 
now?”’ 

“Going to Mr. Lake’s house to have his dinner, 
I expect,’? she answered. ‘‘The boys are going 
to be allowed to speak to him.”’ 

Flora jumped up, needle in one hand, nightgown 
in the other. 

‘‘What?’’ she cried. ‘‘How do you know?’’ 

Her eyes danced. 

‘<¥’ve been to see Mr. Lake. He told me.’’ 

‘¢You’ve asked him and done it,’’ Flora sang, 
and tossed the nightgown and threaded needle at- 
tached into a chair, so as to be free to hug her 
mother properly, while she chanted: ‘‘What a 
Mum to have! What a Mum to have!”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t, dear, please!’’ Mrs. Hullertson ex- 
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claimed. ‘‘And you know you shouldn’t throw 
your needlework about like that. Pick it up and 
mind you see the needle isn’t left in the chair.’’ 

Flora’s face fell; she looked half defiant, half 
perplexed. In picking up her work, she pricked 
her finger, intentionally it almost seemed, and 
tears came into her eyes. 

She stood quite still looking pitifully crest- 
fallen. Mrs. Hullertson felt so ashamed of her- 
self that she was obliged to turn away, and she 
heard Flora’s voice, astonished and angry that 
no notice was taken of her, ‘‘I have pricked my 
finger, Mummie,’’ and adding more loudly, ‘‘ Very 
badly’’ to her retreating back. 

In her bedroom she slowly removed her outdoor 
things and slowly put them away, as she was 
methodical in her habits; her hat in the cupboard, 
her lace scarf carefully folded in a drawer, her 
boots in trees, ready to be taken down into the 
scullery; her movements were slow, because her 
body was tired and her brain dull. 

She came downstairs to find Flora gazing out 
of the window, her needlework hanging from one 
hand, while she sucked the thumb of the other. 
Mrs. Hullertson found that something prevented 
the impulse to hurry up to Flora, and pet her 
back to smiles. It seemed almost as though Flora 
were for the moment some one else’s child. 

‘‘Come here, dear,’’ she said, sitting on the 
sofa, her habitual place in that room, ‘‘and show 
me how you’ve got on.’’ 
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Flora gave no more sign of hearing her than 
she had given at her reentry. 

‘*A nightgown is exactly what Rosalind wants,’’ 
her mother went on, but she received no answer, 
and wished Flora were grown up enough to do her 
share in smoothing over the unpleasantness. The 
simple directness of a child’s approach to truth 
appeared terrible to her, as she sat waiting; and 
that loose back and lowered head seemed to accuse 
her like a relentless judge. But she said to herself 
that such ideas were nonsense, that Flora was only 
a child and could have no idea of truth whatever: 
why, she hardly knew, when she was acting a part 
in a game, being a dog or a monkey or a fairy, 
what was real and what was imaginary. A mother 
must shake herself free of maudlin fancies, and 
she was shaking herself free of them by an effort 
of will, when Flora shyly turned and looked at her 
with a puzzled unhappy look on her face, which 
pierced her heart. She herself must have looked 
very much like that when she was talking to Mr. 
Lake, and the words of the prayer which she had 
offered kneeling by the sofa on which she was now 
sitting came into her mind and grew into the clear 
thought, sharp as a thorn, ‘‘We none of us know 
much and we do want to be better.’’ 

She was dimly aware of herself, sitting there, 
a mystery face to face with a mystery to which she 
had given birth. 

There came upon her the imperious need to 
feel the reality of the child’s warmth against her 
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body and heart, and she stretched her arms out 
wide. | 

Flora stared bewildered for a moment at her 
mother’s sudden intensity, and then walked up to 
her, obedient rather than responsive to the appeal 
which she could not understand. A limp and won- 
dering little girl was embraced. 

‘‘Are you crying?’’ she asked, not coldly but 
too interested and too surprised to feel much else 
than interest and surprise. 

She perched on her mother’s knee, and care- 
fully moved a finger up her mother’s cheek, ask- 
ing 9 

‘‘Are they salt like mine?”’ 

She sucked her finger and cried out, almost 
gladly: 

‘*Yes, they are; salt as salt.’’ 

She suddenly hugged her mother tightly, as 
though the tears’ saltness were proof of real sad- 
ness which she wished to remove, and which she 
took it for granted that she could remove from her 
mother as speedily as her mother from her: a hug 
and a kiss and the trouble was gone and forgotten. 
She struggled out of the embrace and ran to fetch 
her needlework which she had dropped by the 
window. 

The needle was not on the dangling thread, and 
she searched for it on the floor, explaining that it 
ought to have been stuck in the flannel, and then 
it would not have been lost, but adding that she 
wouldn’t have had the nice hunt-the-needle game, 
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which was realler than hunt-the-thimble because 
the needle was wanted for immediate use and the 
thimble never was. With a shout of triumph the 
needle was found, but was not yet recovered be- 
cause it had made its way into a crack between 
boards—clever little needle! Such an awfully 
good place to hide in!— A hairpin was borrowed 
and the needle was picked out together with such 
a lot of interesting black dust that Flora asked if 
she might scrape all the cracks clean with a hair- 
pin; the novelty and nature of this enterprise 
threw mere sewing into the dull background. 

‘“No, dear,’’ said her mother. ‘‘It would make 
such a mess, and it’s lunch time.’’ 

But Flora was charmed with her new job, and 
cried out that she had found a hidden pin with 
the excitement of a gold digger who has unearthed 
a nugget. 

Mrs. Hullertson was confronted by the fact that 
her daughter was not obedient. She rose and said 
firmly : 

‘Come along, dear, and help me lay the din- 
ner.’’ 

‘‘Half a minute!’’ Flora answered cheerfully. 
‘‘T must finish this line. There’s heaps and heaps 
here.’’ 

‘You should come at once, dear, when I tell 
you,’’ her mother remonstrated. 

‘‘All right. I said half a minute!’’ Flora re- 
plied unabashed. ‘‘Besides, it’s only shepherd’s , 
Die,’? 
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‘‘Come at once, please, Flora,’’? she said as 
sharply as she could. 

‘‘T shall make it two minutes if you worry me,’’ 
Flora announced, as though she were the busy 
mother interrupted by a persistent child; and Mrs. 
Hullertson blushed to think what Mr. Lake would 
say if he were present. She knew that people 
like Mr. Lake had only to raise their voices to 
compel instant obedience. They possessed au- 
thority, which she entirely lacked. The fact stared 
at her that she did spoil her children; she was a 
weak mother; it was her children’s inherent good- 
ness alone that kept them from being reprobates, 
and poor little Graham . . . a lump rose in her 
throat at the thought that he had already suc- 
cumbed under her treatment. 

Meanwhile Flora reluctantly rose and still re- 
garding the fascinating cracks said with uncon- 
cealed magnanimity : 

‘‘Let’s get ready for stupid old din, then!’’ 

Mrs. Hullertson did not know what to do. She 
supposed vaguely that she ought to shake Flora 
and tell her that she was a very naughty little 
girl; but such treatment was entirely out of the 
question, then at any rate. She must first try and 
develop an authoritative voice and manner; until 
she had done that, it would be unfair to resort to 
punishment. She must explain to poor little Gra- 
ham why she was obliged to change. ... It had 
been easy enough when they were three friends 
living together. ... Was it ever under any cir- 
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cumstances right for one human being to spy upon 
another and then beat him? Could possession of a 
few mere years bestow this right? The fierce 
flick of rebellion in such questions made her wince 
and seemed to be clear proof that she was unfit 
_ for parenthood. 

And always at the back of her mind she was 
wondering what implement she could use with 
which to whip Graham. She remembered talk of 
cheerful chastisement with a slipper or a strop 
or the back of a hair-brush and she tried in vain 
to bring the matter down to that pleasant trifling 
level. 

‘‘And when I do come, you’re still thinking of 
something else,’’ Flora declared, ‘‘and don’t 
hurry or anything.’’ 

‘‘T must first fetch a dust-pan and brush and 
sweep up the mess you’ve made,’’ said Mrs. Hul- 
lertson, hoping perhaps that her daughter might 
come to see the position for herself; but Flora be- 
came instantly radiant with a new excitement: 

“‘Oh, I will,’’ she cried. ‘‘That’ll be lovely,’’ 
and she rushed off into the kitchen, and Mrs. Hul- 
lertson following heard her dash into the scullery, 
bang open the bottom cupboard door and clatter 
out the brush and pan, while Jessie asked loudly 
what she wanted with them things at this hour of 
the day. 

‘‘Come on,’’ cried Flora eagerly and marched 
past into the sitting-room. 

“Tt’s not at all right,’’ her mother remon- 
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strated, ‘‘to start sweeping at dinner time. Be 
very careful or you’ll scatter the dust over the 
whole room and make yourself filthy.’’ 

Flora stooped and began to sweep up the black 
dust with loving interest as though it were treas- 
ure trove. 

Immersed in her job, she announced thought- 
fully: 

‘‘T shall make a collection all over the house, 
in every room and see how much [I get.”’ 

She stood up, admiring the contents of the 
pan. 

‘“'Phrow it into the garden!’’ said Mrs. Hullert- 
son, ‘‘and mind it doesn’t blow back into the © 
room.”’ 

‘‘Of course not!’’ cried Flora, like one counter- 
ing a foolish suggestion, and explained: ‘‘ How can 
I start a collection if I throw my first find into the 
garden?”’ 

Mrs. Hullertson waited in the faint hope that 
her order might be obeyed, as Flora stood deep in 
thought. 

‘‘T know!’’ she beamed. ‘‘I’ll store it in empty 
jam jars,’’ and she set off to find a jam jar. But 
her mother taking firm hold of her with one hand 
swiftly removed the pan with the other, and dis- 
charged its contents through the open window. 

Flora was dismayed and startled for a mo- 
ment; but the next moment she hit her mother’s 
arm, calling out: 

‘How horrid of you, Mum! how horrid of you.’’ 
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Mrs. Hullertson answered in a kind but deter- 
mined voice: 

‘‘Little girls must learn to do as they are told.”’ 

Flora stamped her foot. 

‘*T did want to make a collection,’’ she asserted, 
- and turned her back on her mother, who knew that 
tears were coming. 

‘‘Go at once and wash your hands for dinner!’’ 
she said. 

“‘T shan’t,’? Flora answered without turning 
and stamped her foot again. 

‘‘That’s not the way to speak to me! Give me 
the brush!’’ 

The brush was flung on to the floor. 

‘‘Pick up that brush and give it to me.”’ 

‘‘T shan’t,’’ Flora muttered. 

“Now, Flora!’’ said her mother without yield- 
ing. ‘‘Listen. You will either give me that brush 
nicely and go and wash your hands at once like 
a good little girl, or you will eat your dinner alone 
in the bedroom.”’ 

Flora made no answer but stalked out of the 
room and rushed up the stairs. The bedroom 
door was slammed. 

Mrs. Hullertson picked up the brush and went 
into the kitchen with a heavy heart. 

‘“‘Mlora’s been very naughty,’’ she informed 
Jessie, ‘‘and must have her dinner alone in the 
bedroom.”’ 

‘“‘Humph!’?? was Jessie’s comment. ‘‘That 
means getting a tray ready, I suppose.’’ 
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And Mrs. Hullertson, who liked to be on merely 
friendly terms with her maid as well as with her 
children felt sure that she could never become a 
person who would be treated with respect. 

“‘Couldn’t she see you were tired and upset 
after your walk and not go fussing you?’’ Jessie 
went on. 

‘She didn’t fuss me. . . .”? Mrs. Hullertson be- 
gan; but stopped. It seemed hopeless. She really 
felt quite as much in the wrong, if not more so, 
than Flora. She knew Flora was quietly sobbing 
her little heart out. The long wire toasting fork 
caught her eye, and was discarded at once as a 
possible implement with which to beat Graham. 

She turned suddenly towards the door saying: 

‘‘Don’t lay the tray, Jessie.”’ 

She hurried upstairs into the bedroom, to find 
Flora exactly as she knew that she would find her, 
huddled in a heap in the corner farthest from the 
door, the tears streaming down her cheeks, dirty 
now from being rubbed by grubby hands. She 
scooped her up in her arms and sat down with her 
on the floor, rocking to and fro. She spoke in a 
quick low voice, her lips close to Flora’s ear: 

‘‘T was upset. I came home cross, my pet; and 
started you off. Only you mustn’t say I shan’t and 
stamp your foot and not do what Mummie tells 
you. That is naughty and unkind: but it was 
naughty and unkind of me first of all to... to 
start you off. I was feeling horrid inside, and 
we'll both forgive each other and wash our faces 
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and hands and have dinner with Jessie all to- 
gether.’’ 

“T...I was nau... naughtiest,’’ sobbed 
Flora, ‘‘and I’d better have my dinner alone up 
here. IT...1... hit you and I wanted it to 
mart. 2 4S"? 

Mrs. Hullertson got up at once, and said as 
cheerfully as she could: 

‘‘Come along, darling, or Jessie will be won- 
dering what has happened to us.”’ 

Flora instantly took her mother’s outstretched 
hand, and they went into the bathroom together, 
where, after washing their hands, each sponged the 
other’s face in cold water. 

‘“‘What upset you and crossed you?’’ asked 
Flora, and receiving no answer, ‘‘Something Mr. 
Lake said?’’ and again receiving no answer an- 
nounced that she hated Mr. Lake; whereupon her 
mother asked her very gently not to say such 
things, and Flora let the matter drop, so far as 
immediate speech was concerned; but her ‘‘I know 
what!’’ suggested that some plan was hatching 
within her. 

She was silent during dinner; and disappeared 
immediately afterwards, to run up into the play- 
room, an attic on the top floor. She rummaged 
in a cupboard, full of fluffy animals and bricks 
and toys in confusion and pounced at last upon a 
small, carved, wooden box which Mr. Lake had 
brought to her as a present from Norway. With 
this box she ran to the bottom of the garden, where 
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she searched about for a large stone; but, finding 
none to her satisfaction, she returned to the house 
and abstracted the large kitchen poker, while her 
mother and Jessie were in the scullery washing 
up. She went out into the front garden partly to 
escape attention, partly because she remembered 
a raised stone slab outside the porch. On this 
slab she placed the wooden box, and, raising the 
poker in both hands, she brought it down with all 
her might, but the blow hit the edge of the stone, 
missing the box and the vibration made her hands 
tingle furiously. Her face assumed a fierce and 
indomitable expression, as she raised the poker 
for a second blow, but she missed again, as the 
poker’s weight made it unwieldy for her. So she 
put the little box on the path and jumped upon it, 
but her shoes were too thin and she was too light 
to do any damage, except to her own feet. She 
thought a moment, and, leaving the poker lying 
on the path, she ran to fetch a spade with which 
she buried the box, with many savage stabs and 
grunts, in the soft earth at the bottom of the 
garden. 


V 


R. LAKE was not the man to drum the table 
to the word action and stop at that. About 
fifty boys had dinner in the middle of the day at 
his private house—wholesome food and plenty of 
it at a shilling a head—(1/9 for two brothers) ; 
and he decided to make the announcement with re- 
gard to the relaxation of Hullertson major’s pun- 
ishment that very day during dinner, in the lull 
between meat and pudding. He liked to make an 
announcement which he knew would give pleasure, 
and he watched Hullertson major steal into the 
house as inconspicuously as possible with real 
gladness at the thought that in a little while the 
boy would be released from a burden. 

There were two rooms in the private house 
given over to the use of the boys; the dining-room 
and a room where they assembled for dinner and 
changed for games on half holidays. To-day, Mr. 
Lake waited in this room with the boys, sitting on 
the big wooden table. He joked with them, pinched 
their ears, tickled their ribs, prodded a fat boy, 
was in fact the jolly self which nearly all the boys 
loved. One little smiling boy he picked up and 
twisted round on the smooth table; and when some 
seized his legs and others his arms and pulled 
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while the living tug-rope struggled and shouted 
with laughter and the whole room seethed with 
merriment, he said in his cheeriest voice: 

‘‘Now, boys, we mustn’t make too much noise, 
you know, or we shall have Hannah or Mrs. Lake 
down upon us.”’ 

And the little boy descended from the table by 
himself, and, still laughing, pulled his clothes into 
some order round his middle and smoothed his 
ruffled hair. Then the large bell was loudly shaken 
by Hannah, and all the boys who were ready 
trooped out of the room and Graham emerged 
from the corner from which he had watched the 
fun, squeezed almost out of sight between the cup- 
board and the wall. He came into the dining- 
room the last of the boys, just in front of Mr. 
Lake, and tried to creep to his seat, unobserved 
by Mr. Lake’s mother, by whose chair he would 
have to pass, he knew, very near. All the boys 
went in great awe of old Mrs. Lake, to whom they 
invariably referred as Gammer, though the origin 
of the name was unknown; she said the most un- 
usual things and seemed to like pitting them, al- 
most, against her son—a position in which every 
boy who was put felt uncomfortable. These sal- 
lies of hers were the more surprising because as 
a rule she preserved a stern silence. And she 
never conversed. She discharged remarks like 
pellets; pellets too which rarely missed their little 
mark. Once when Mr. Lake had occasion rather 
sharply to check Hartopp minor for eating in an 
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unmannerly fashion, his mother broke the subse- 
quent awed silence by announcing in her fierce 
distinct voice to no one in particular: 

‘‘Kidgar used to gobble his food like a pig in a 
trough.’’ 

None of the boys seemed to hear the remark 
when it was made; but for the rest of that term 
any sound made whilst eating caused repressed 
hilarity. No boy could get quite accustomed to 
the fact that Mr. Lake should have a Christian 
name and that that name should be Edgar. 

So Graham was horrified when, just as he 
thought that he had succeeded in passing her chair 
unnoticed, he felt the pressure of skinny fingers 
on his arm and heard her distinct voice say in an 
undertone which was audible to many: 

‘‘Hullertson major, you are my favorite boy.’’ 

She pronounced the first syllable of his name to 
rhyme with the town and not with ‘‘bull’’ as was 
usual; and this mispronunciation combined with 
the sentiment expressed tickled certain small boys 
so much that not daring to laugh they emitted 
curious coughs and noises from strangely red and 
solemn faces and punched or shoved the boy near- 
est and told him to shut up. 

Graham was glad to know this; but wished that 
he could disappear into the wall against which he 
sat, and for the first time felt grateful that no one 
was allowed to speak to him. He kept blushing 
and blushing as he crumbled and nibbled his bread 
which being dry caused him to choke, which added 
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much to his horrible conspicuousness and discom- 
fiture. 

Mr. Lake twirled his mustache, frowning. He 
had heard his mother’s remark; and considered it 
most unnecessary and ill-timed, even if it were 
true, as he doubted, and not spoken from sheer 
malice, as he feared. It awoke, moreover, a latent 
dread which was the only explanation he could find 
for some of her remarks and which he hushed up 
in his mind as promptly always as possible—the 
dread that age was encroaching upon the old lady’s 
brain. He dismissed the matter usually by re- 
membering a comfortable place of retreat where 
she might spend the last years of her life quietly 
in seclusion. To-day, the matter was somehow less 
easily dismissed. Was not the tendency to run 
athwart her adored son growing upon her? Must 
not this be due to weakening of the brain-tissues, 
which might suddenly collapse? 

Any sane person must realize the danger of 
turning a delinquent into a kind of hero. ‘‘The 
weak; yes, not the vicious,’’? he remembered her 
exact words. Poor old lady! It was extremely 
sad (Benedictus Benedicat!—he said grace); he 
would of course shelter her to the last possible 
moment, but he was not the man to shirk the sor- 
row of parting when it became necessary. The 
thought helped him to recover his composure, and 
he began to carve the boiled mutton with his usual 
swift precision. 

Soon the clatter of knives and forks became gen- 
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eral, and scattered the heavy atmosphere gener- 
ated by the ill-timed remark. Second helps were 
infrequent because the general wish was to finish 
dinner as speedily as possible and get out into the 
playground, or rather the adjacent cricket-field 
where rounders were played in the dinner-hour 
during the summer term. Empty plates were piled 
and passed down and promptly removed by Han- 
nah and a housemaid. Mrs. Lake who also carved 
was always the last to finish though she ate little 
and carved almost as fast as her son. Hannah 
made a point of removing her plate with a cere- 
monious ‘‘Have you finished, M’m?’’? which was 
a bye-word among the little boys; for one of the 
old lady’s habits was never to finish meat, veg- 
etables or potatoes, though it was a strict rule 
that all plates should be left clean and tidy. The 
removal of her plate marked the end of the meat 
course. 

No sooner had Hannah asked her customary 
deferential question and Mrs. Lake had given her 
customary incisive answer of ‘‘Quite,’’ than Mr. 
Lake rose to his feet and obtained immediate 
silence by rapping the table with the handle of a 
knife. 

‘‘Boys!’’ he cried (and it may be mentioned 
that there were one or two present in which this 
habitual vocative roused unreasoning disgust, as 
parsnips may in some and cold gravy in others). 
‘‘Circumstances have arisen which make it pos- 
sible for me to relax the second part of the pun- 
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ishment which I was forced most reluctantly to 
inflict upon Hullertson major. He may take his 
place in the school life the same as any other boy. 
I am awfully glad. And I should like to say this. 
While we cannot but hate wickedness and it is my 
duty as your headmaster to punish wickedness and 
so destroy it; we should all of us be very careful 
not to feel superior, as there is nothing more 
odious than self-righteousness.’’ He laughed and 
nodded. ‘‘So you can all press Hullertson major 
to have two goes at treacle pudding, to which I 
believe he is somewhat partial.’’ 

Graham sat bunched up trying hard not to ery. 
It was such an intense relief to have grinning faces 
turned towards him and to feel the boy opposite 
give him a friendly kick. A bread pill was dis- 
creetly flipped at him and other kindly demonstra- 
tions made. Everybody laughed when Hannah re- 
versing the usual order at his table set down a 
luscious helping before him, which he immediately 
attacked to hide his confusion. Hannah saw too 
that he got his second helping, a small but treacly 
center bit which he much appreciated. As he 
stuffed it down so as not to be last he thought what 
fine news he would have to tell his mother and al- 
most choked with haste and emotion. 

‘‘Choking again; greedy!’’ said the boy oppo- 
site, leaning across the table, and the boy next him 
gave him a push and whispered cautiously ‘‘Gam- 
mer’s little pet!’’ 

After dinner Graham found it very pleasant to 
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be able to join his own group of friends, chosen 
chiefly because they happened to live in his direc- 
tion. He had no particular friend of his own, 
partly because particular friendships were dis- 
couraged in the school (‘‘They go about like a 
couple of schoolgirls,’? Mr. Lake would say of any 
two boys who sought each other’s company much 
—thus helping to guide the community sense to 
depreciate intimacy), partly because he lacked 
initiative to proffer to any other what none had 
proffered to him. 

Mr. Lake was convinced that intimacy (not only 
among small boys but at all ages) except in rare 
instances generally meant nastiness and he was 
skilful in using his position to make intimacy of 
any kind difficult by making it appear ridiculous. 
It was his aim to keep the little fellows clean as 
long as possible; as they grew up and became men, 
they would become tougher and less easily dam- 
aged. He himself had no objection to risky tales 
but he thought they ought to be discouraged at 
school, like smoking. A clever young man had 
once tried to disconcert Mr. Lake on this subject 
by suggesting that it was unfair on the boys to 
hold before them an example which few grown 
men ever followed and which Mr. Lake did not 
follow himself. 

“‘Unfair!’’ Mr. Lake retorted with a genial 
laugh. ‘‘On the contrary. The unfairest unkind- 
est thing a man can do is to scatter a boy’s illu- 
sions too soon. A boy must grow to manhood be- 
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fore he can face the sin of the world without be- 
ing swamped by it.’’ 

Being confident, Mr. Lake was a healthy man 
and he always joined the boys at rounders directly 
after dinner, not waiting to smoke a cigarette. He 
never smoked before the boys, on principle. He 
enjoyed rounders, and was careful not to be too 
conspicuous. .He never bowled, though often 
pressed to do so when his side was losing, and he 
always batted last. Nearly all the boys liked his 
presence, when they thought about it; which they 
seldom did, since it was taken for granted like the 
pond at the bottom of the field. 

Graham loved rounders. He had a fairly good 
eye and unbounded keenness which often led him 
into mistakes, as he took risks with abandonment. 
He sometimes jumped up and down and yelled 
from excitement when a good run was made, and 
if the striker stopped for safety at the last post 
instead of making a dash for home he would say 
““Oh, rotter!’’ whatever expert might be standing 
near. 

His side were in first this afternoon. When it 
came to his turn, he was as always literally trem- 
bling with excitement and let out at the first ball 
that was pitched a wild swipe which on this occa- 
sion met the center of the bat and was the biggest 
hit he had made: he always let out in this way, 
sometimes so wildly that he overbalanced himself 
and fell flat. He fled off round the course, deter- 
mined to get a rounder, and though every one 
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shouted to him to stop, and he would like to have 
done as he was told, he was driven on by some- 
thing quite beyond his control, and being confused 
for a moment by his record hit and the shouts, he 
slipped and fell and was rather ignominiously put 


~ out. 


The captain of his side came up and abused him: 

““You silly young ass,”’ he said, ‘‘why the deuce 
couldn’t you have stopped!’’ 

‘‘Awfully sorry,’’ he answered quite genuinely, 
for he no more knew why he couldn’t than the 
indignant captain, who pretended to treat round- 
ers with contempt as he was vice-captain of the 
cricket eleven. 

‘“‘Gammer’s favorite boy,’’ said a little friend, 
and jumping on Hullertson’s back, genially tried 
to scrag him. They rolled over together on the 
grass as Graham was not easily scragged. Their 
collars were rumpled, their knees muddied, and 
Graham was vividly reminded of his bruises. His 
attention, however, was distracted and the strug- 
gle ended by a terrible feeling known to men of 
all ages, who are not unduly methodical in their 
toilet arrangements. An ominous slackening of 
his braces brought to his mind that one back but- 
ton of his breeches had been missing that morning 
and that he had buttoned both tabs on the one re- 
maining button which had now, he feared, yielded 
to the strain. 

He rose to investigate with a red and troubled 
face; his opponent watching him with glee. 
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‘‘Oh, blow it!’’ he exclaimed bitterly, ‘‘the 
beastly button’s gone!”’ 

Those standing by seemed to find his situation 
delightfully amusing; and one or two attempted 
to help the natural inclination of his knickerbock- 
ers to descend. Their number quickly grew and 
Graham, obliged to keep one hand in his pocket, 
was at a considerable disadvantage in warding 
off these attempts; for whichever way he turned 
there was always one boy at least behind him ready 
and anxious to give his bags a downward tug. He 
was able to appreciate the humor of the situation 
still less because not only was he sore to any but 
the gentlest touch but he also disliked having at- 
tention called in any way to the tender part of his 
anatomy. 

“‘Shut up, you fools!’’ he kept shouting, as he 
twisted himself about, and the novelty of the fun 
wearing out and the boys realizing that Hullert- 
son was taking the matter to heart, the few per- 
sistent ones were beaten off and discouraged, and 
a piece of string was produced with which the 
breeches were secured, several boys helping to 
draw the string tighter than was quite necessary 
to loud cries of ‘‘Remember the treacle pudding !’’ 

Graham felt very hot and happy; he was in time 
to join his side when they went out to field, and 
he was sure that hardly any one hated or despised 
him, because if they had, they wouldn’t have 
ragged him. 
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‘‘Rotters!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘As though 
there’s anything funny in a chap’s bags getting 
loose!’’ And he chuckled, easing the string which 
pressed too tightly round his stomach. 
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RS. HULLERTSON that evening watched 

her children at play in the garden, looking 

out of the window in her bedroom where she had 
retired ‘‘to write letters,’? though she had no 
letters to write. Flora was talking at a great pace 
to Graham, as she marched down the path, car- 
rying a spade, and Graham (still a hero after 
his day’s adventures at school which had been 
fully related during tea) listened with much in- 
terest because every now and then he gave a queer 
wriggle and a little skip, of which his mother knew 
the meaning. She saw Flora poke and prod about 
in the beds and then start to dig with all her 
might, pushing away Graham’s offer of assist- 
ance; he put his hands in his pockets and eyed the 
operation like a man. Flora gave a sudden cry 
of excitement and they both pounced forward and 
leaned over what seemed to be a lump of mud, 
which Graham scraped and picked with his knife. 
Mrs. Hullertson had no idea what they were 
doing and though she had been begged to come 
and see Flora’s ‘‘lovely surprise’’ she was child 
enough to feel lonely and out of it. As she watched 
them, intent on what they were doing, she was 
sure that they must have forgotten her existence. 


She was not a little girl; she was their mother, 
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on whom devolved the responsibility of their 
health and upbringing. She was their only pro- 
tector against the dangerous world, which she 
must prepare them to enter. She was a grown up 
woman; and it was unfair on the children to pre- 
tend for her own amusement that she was one 
of them. 

Apparently they were executing some kind of 
war-dance. Graham was waving his arms and 
capering heavily round the piece of mud on which 
he descended at length with a whoop, pach sto 
with his iron-rimmed heels. 

Mrs. Hullertson reluctantly withdrew from the 
window; she fought the foolish sensation, which 
would peas itself forward, that she was some- 
how saying good-bye to the children forever. She 
turned back for one last look (they were eagerly 
collecting bits of something from the gravel path, 
both chattering together like greedy starlings) and 
with a sigh she went to a big chest on the far side 
of the room; the heavy lid of the chest she slowly 
opened. 

One of Flora’s greatest treats was to be with 
her mother at the opening of this chest, because 
in it were stored relics and bits of stuff which 
might be useful sometime; old albums, silk lin- 
ings. ... Flora always stared with round eyes, 
wondering what lovely stuff would be given her 
to make a dress or a petticoat for Rosalind. The 
chest had much the same kind of fascination for 
Mrs. Hullertson, though less mysterious, for it 
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contained mementoes of her whole life. Before 
touching anything, she went to the room door and 
noiselessly turned the key, remembering that she 
must on no account be detected. 

Directly Mr. Lake had made his suggestion, she 
knew very well what she must use, and she knew 
that she had been trying her utmost to deceive 
herself, as though she were as a fact a silly little 
girl and not a grown up woman. Had not George 
—her husband—laughingly swished it through the 
air, when Graham was a tiny baby, having his 
bath one day, propped against her arm, his whole 
back hardly the size of her hand—and said ‘‘Ha, 
you young ruffian, we’ll give you gyp when you 
play the monkey’’—George in whose lap Graham 
was always good. ... It was a joke—merely his 
fun. And now she began to turn over the things 
in the chest to find the small riding whip which 
lay somewhere at the bottom. She could not find 
it; so she began to lift the things out one by one 
and lay them on the floor. She discovered the 
small riding whip. It lay like a short fat snake 
by the side of an album and she shrank from 
touching it with her fingers. She stared at it, 
feeling sick. 

Peals of laughter from the garden released her 
from the spell; she hurried to the window and saw 
Graham jigging with bent knees, his arms 
stretched loosely out, his hands absurdly dangling, 
while he pulled horrible faces at Flora who was 
shrieking with laughter at his antics. Suddenly 
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he made a grab at her and she fled off, but she was 
laughing so much that she fell over and was 
caught. He danced round her in the same ludi- 
crous manner, every now and then plunging for- 
ward with a shout to tickle her ribs or knees, while 
Flora lay a helpless heap of laughter on the grass. 
Graham began to growl horribly, then rolled on to 
her and worried her neck with ferocity. 

Then they lay on their backs and laughed. Flora 
picked a handful of grass and suddenly popped it 
on Graham’s face, who spluttered and spat as 
well as he could for laughing, while Flora jumped 
up ready to run if necessary this time in earnest, 
all alert for Graham’s next move. Without get- 
ting up he swerved round and made a long grab 
for her ankle which he missed by an inch; and 
picking himself up gave chase. They disappeared, 
for Flora was nimble on her feet. 

Mrs. Hullertson went back into the silent cool 
room, wondering whether what she had witnessed 
was vulgar play or sheer spirits of health and fun. 
The chest gaped open in front of her; all that heap 
of mementoes and relics showed how old she was 
and how silly she was to want to be chasing them 
both round the garden and sharing their laughter, 
rid of responsibility. 

She stood in the middle of the room well out 
of sight of the small riding whip. Before she 
actually touched it, she felt that she must decide 
where to keep it in future. The decision was not 
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easy because no drawer or cupboard in her room 
was sacred from the inroads of Flora. Up till 
now she had had nothing to hide: Flora was really 
as familiar with the contents of her drawers as 
she was herself; and she never disarranged them 
—never unless she happened to be in a very great 
hurry, when the top drawers were left open and 
the contents were rather tumbled. It seemed as 
though she must revise the habits of her life in 
order to find room for the small riding whip, which 
would be turned into a toy the moment Flora dis- 
covered it. 

She found comfort in the thought that no one 
would ever imagine what it cost her to keep her 
side of Mr. Lake’s bargain; not one of her friends 
would understand; they would one and all think 
her hysterical and foolish. They were friends in 
a way; good and kind people, and she was fond 
of them; but they were not friends like Graham 
and Flora. Yet the memory of these sensible 
friends gave her strength to go up to the gaping 
chest and take out the small riding whip; the sil- 
ver knob on the handle being tarnished she care- 
fully polished it, as though she had extracted the 
whip for no other reason. Then she put it hastily 
away in the bottom of the wardrobe behind her 
hatboxes, and laid the things back in the chest, 
the lid of which she needed both hands to close. 
She had only just replaced the two rugs and one 
cushion which made the chest Graham’s favorite 
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perch when the handle of the door was rattled 
and the door itself banged and Flora’s voice 
shouted: 

‘““Mum! Mum! Let us in!’’ 

She went to the door and turned the key. Both 
children fell into the room, hot, disheveled, dirty 
and tired, clamoring for her to come out and 
be with them instead of sitting in the stuffy old 
house. 

‘‘What a state you’re in!’’ Mrs. Hullertson said, 
and she wiped their foreheads which were wet 
with perspiration. 

‘¢When you lock the door it does make me think 
of secrets and Christmas and Santa Claus and 
things,’’ said Flora. 

She looked at the wardrobe where presents were 
stored before Christmas, and laughed in her moth- 
er’s face. 

‘‘T must have a peep in to make sure it isn’t!’’ 
she cried and was at the wardrobe door betore 
Mrs. Hullertson realized what she was doing. 

‘* Juggins!’’ Graham ealled out, rushing to join 
her, ‘‘when it’s so fearfully hot,’’? and he seized 
her round the waist, pushing her back, and guard- 
ing the door against any intrusion. 

‘‘Gently, dears, gently,’’? said Mrs. Hullertson 
feebly, because she felt much more like a false 
friend than the mother she was determined to be- 
come. 

‘‘Little darling!’’ jeered Graham, ‘‘didn’t she 
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know who Santa Claus was then, the little pet, 
didn’t she!’’ 

Flora answered quite unsnubbed, ‘‘Some things 
it’s jollier not to know!’’ and made a dash (which 
was frustrated) for the wardrobe. Their mother 
was aware of absurdly feeling that somehow her 
fate was being decided. If Flora won through the 
guard and discovered the whip, she would not 
have the courage to find any other implement and 
she would simply have to go on as before and 
evade her promise to Mr. Lake. 

‘Oh! Gramie, do let me have one peep,’’ said 
Flora and made a desperate pounce, hoping that 
her apparent submission would put Graham off 
his guard. He caught her, however, to release 
her and to say, as much like a keeper at the Tower 
as he could: 

‘Stand back. We will take one look together,”’ 
and standing on tiptoe to reach the handle which 
was high up on the door, he swung it open as 
though to let a robber emerge. 

‘“‘Behold!’? he cried, waving his _ hand. 
‘‘Hmpty!’’ and added with a quick clutch at her 
ribs, ‘‘Empty as your silly nut,’’ which caused 
Flora to collapse on the floor, shouting with 
laughter and repeating between sobs of laughter, 
‘‘Himpty—as your—silly nut. Oh, Gramie! Your 
silly nut—empty!’’ Flora’s laughter when whole- 
hearted was infectious, but on this occasion it 
made her mother want not to laugh but to cry, 
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though she smiled and told them that they were 
quite ridiculous children. 

‘‘Let’s have a walk round the garden to cool 
off,’? said Graham, seizing his mother’s arm. 

Flora scrambled up to appropriate the other 
arm. 

‘“‘You’ve left the wardrobe open,’’ said Mrs. 
Hullertson. 

Graham used his head to close it, much to his 
sister’s glee, and regained his mother’s arm; both 
children thereupon insisted on squeezing through 
the door and down the stairs without letting go 
of the arm they held—not an easy operation. Mrs. 
Hullertson, dragged along between them, knew 
that she had no power at all at that moment to 
cope with their spirits as she ought, and so re- 
mained completely passive. Since Mr. Lake had 
opened her eyes, every incident indicated how 
faulty had been her behavior to her children. Be- 
fore any real trouble, which required the action 
of a full-grown mother, she was as powerless as 
a child. ; 

She was led round the garden and the children 
were too engrossed in their jokes and gigglings to 
heed her silence. Their jokes were elementary, 
consisting chiefly in Graham’s saying ‘‘Poop’’ 
after any remark of Flora’s, who found the word 
indescribably funny, and clung helpless to her 
mother’s arm when he eventually added ‘‘snooter’’ 
to ‘‘poop.’’ 

‘‘That’s enough now of your foolishness,’’ Mrs. 
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Hullertson remonstrated gently, knowing well that 
she did not possess the authority to stop them, if 
they should persist. But fortunately they did not 
persist. Graham said, as though he had for a 
long time been inducing his sister to quietness: 

“‘Oh! Chuck it, Flora! Do be sensible!’’ 

‘‘Be sensible yourself then: poop!’’ she re- 
taliated, but he stuck to his new mood, not ques- 
tioning at all the suddenness of its arrival, the 
only effect of which was to enhance his present 
gravity. 

‘“Tt’s too hot to be messing about,’’ he declared, 
‘‘and if we start early we might have two chap- 
ters read to us.”’ 

‘‘Snooterpoop!’’ Flora commented, unable to 
attain so swiftly to his grave mood. 

Mrs. Hullertson then put in her word, feeling 
that she was hiding behind her son. 

‘‘Graham’s right, dear. Let’s be quiet and have 
some reading.”’ 

And immediately Graham, having been given 
the lead, took it and became the father of the 
party. 

‘“‘Tf you sit there,’’ he said proudly, pulling a 
wicker chair out under the shade of a small bushy 
may-tree, their favorite place to sit in the garden 
of an evening, ‘‘I’ll run in and fetch a cushion and 
the book!’’ which he walked away in a business- 
like fashion to do, leaving his mother in wonder as 
to why they sometimes argued and quarreled who 
should ‘‘sweat’’ to fetch the book. Graham re- 
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minded her so vividly of George as he disappeared 
round the corner of the house, that to whip him 
seemed as fantastic as it would have been to whip 
his father. She supposed that men as a rule had 
a greater sense of reality than women, though she 
was ready to admit that she was probably below 
the average, even of women, in this respect, be- 
cause the illusion that they were three children 
living together persisted in spite of her genuine 
efforts to destroy it. While she was reading to 
them and they leaned against her knee in close 
attention, the proper position seemed less hope- 
less of attainment. 

She had made up her mind to say to Graham, 
after she had heard his prayers—she thought out 
the exact words and memorized them, though she 
knew that there was no more need to memorize 
them than an appointment with the dentist: 

‘‘Graham dear, I have given my word to Mr. 
Lake to keep an eye on you and to whip you if I 
find you ever again do that.’’ 

But when the time came, though the words had 
been running through her head during the recital 
of his prayer, she was unable to say them. Her 
tongue and lips refused obedience. After she had 
tucked him up, she walked slowly up and down 
the lawn to summon up her courage and to 
strengthen her will, but when she went into his 
bedroom, determined to conquer her weakness, she 
found that he was already fast asleep and she 
hadn’t the heart to wake him. 
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All that evening as she sewed on his buttons 
and darned their stockings she tried to fight the 
stupidity which seemed to make it impossible to be 
their friend and also their grown up mother, like 
any other sensible woman. Something inside her 
pleaded with the persistence of a weak child ‘‘ But 
you can’t whip a friend!’’ as though a mother 
could not do anything for her son’s sake. Yet all 
through that sad evening it was her own weakness 
only that she blamed; and she was staunch enough 
to her promise never once to doubt the wisdom of 
Mr. Lake’s words, 


Vil 


4d Are night too Mrs. Hullertson’s sleep was 
fitful and uneasy; twice she woke up with a 
start: on one occasion calling out ‘‘Yes’’ to some 
question which she had forgotten on awakening; 
on another to escape the bite of a snake, which she 
met in the path through a wood. She lay full of 
dread after this adventure and tried to think 
where she was going in her dream down the long 
winding path through the wood; it was a dark 
wood, dismal and queer. But she could only re- 
member with amazing persistence the white mouse 
which Graham used to keep as a pet, allowing it 
to run all over his body and to sleep in his knick- 
erbocker pockets; and how when it died, he sobbed 
as though his heart would break and declared that 
his only friend was dead. The insistence of this 
memory was mixed up with her dread at the snake 
in the horrid dismal wood and frightened her; so 
she got out of bed and leaned out of the window 
to let the sweet air of the summer night clear her 
brain of dream fog. The gentle steady breeze blew 
back the loose hair from her hot forehead; she 
kneeled down, her arm on the low window sill to 
support her heavy breasts; and as she looked out 
into the cool star-lit night, she thought with pride 


that she had nursed Graham entirely for six whole 
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months (night and morning only for three months 
more) and had nursed Flora entirely for seven 
whole months, and had been able to continue the 
night and morning feed until her first birthday. 
If only she had a family of little boys—four more 
say—her present trouble would be far less acute: 
babies to feed: babies crawling and toddling 
about; the lovely turmoil of a big nursery. Sup- 
pose she were ever to marry again. . . . She rose 
from the window and stretched her arms out, far 
and slowly, yawning and smiling a pleasant smile. 

Then she lighted a candle, which she shaded 
carefully from Flora’s face, and feeling strangely 
restless she slipped on a dressing-jacket and hav- 
ing undone the ribbon which tied her hair just 
above the neck, she shook out her hair and began 
to brush it. Her hair was tawny and very thick, 
but not long, reaching only to her shoulders. Her 
friends at school used to call it a mop, because 
when she shook it loose (as she kept on shaking 
it loose while she was brushing it now), being wiry, 
it stood out round her head, a perfect background 
to her broad, kind, homely face. 

“‘Y’m not getting fat,’? she thought, and the 
little word ‘‘yet’’ touched her mind very softly, as 
laying down the brush, her hair raying out like 
a bush from her head, she felt her large arms and 
her substantial hips with a meditative sigh. She 
remembered how Graham had said that he never 
wanted to grow up too big as he wouldn’t be able 
to snuggle on her lap with her arms all round him; 
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and how Flora, standing by, had defied nature with 
a stamp of her foot and declared that she never 
would, 

She lay back in the chair, loosely stretched out, 
her arms drooping by her side, and felt happy at 
these thoughts. She would like both of them to 
come now, all warm and sleepy, and cuddle up 
against her. She lazily got up and went to look 
at Flora who was lying with one hand under her 
head, and after watching her for a moment or two 
she leaned over her and close to her to smell the 
warm sweetness of the sleeping child. 

And though they were both asleep and would 
never know, she so hated to favor one or other in 
any way that she forced herself to go into Gra- 
ham’s room across the passage to have a look at 
him. She was instantly and deeply troubled to 
know that there was a difference between them 
now, and that it was necessary to force herself 
to look at Graham. Not that she loved Graham 
less; not one atom less, but he was growing up, 
and a boy as he grew up must become more mys- 
terious. 

Shading the candle she silently entered his 
room, which struck her as being rather hot. He 
had apparently felt the heat, for he had kicked 
off the clothes and somehow worked his pyjamas 
loose; the jacket was open, the little trousers 
nearly off. His cheeks on the rumpled pillow 
looked like ripe apples in the sunshine after a 
shower of rain. He always had slept untidily, 
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gritting his teeth, tossing about, lying in odd posi- 
tions. Now he sprawled, and the sheet under him 
was rucked up and creased and showed the bottom 
blanket and even the mattress. He was so compact 
and jolly: his brown-pink hand lay on his stomach. 
Why he surely must have been half-asleep when 
Mr. Lake saw him in the wood. That would ex- 
plain it! because now ... look! his hand moved 
down. 

She took his hand away: and he turned over on 
his side. She smoothed out the sheet, tucking it 
softly in and covered him gently over, leaving 
him naked but for the sheet and one thin blanket. 

There was relief in feeling that she was doing 
something to carry out her side of the bargain, 
because she immediately suppressed the thought 
that she ought to wake him up and whip him. It 
seemed unfair, she thought angrily and without 
a smile, that it should have been put within such 
easy reach of his little fingers. 

He must have unbuttoned his coat, he must have 
untied the string of his trousers. Well, why not, 
if he felt too hot. And the room certainly was 
very close. 

She lightly pulled the curtain back and pushed 
the window open wider at the top. Then she re- 
turned to her own room. 

But her visit to Graham had made her more 
restless and troubled; and she could not sleep, 
though she forced herself to le quite still with 
her eyes shut, and to think of sleep and to breathe 
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deeply and to practise every method she knew of 
inducing sleep. Finally she got out of bed when 
dawn was breaking and kneeling down with her 
face in her hands by the edge of the bed, she 
silently asked the help of God, whom she visual- 
ized at that moment more clearly than ever before, 
as a kind old man with a very white beard. No - 
answer came into her mind as the result of her 
prayer; but she found relief and comfort in con- 
fessing her ignorance and her trouble; and satis- 
faction in having done something to obtain guid- 
ance. At any rate, before the first cock crew, she 
fell asleep. 

She dreamed a strange dream which she vividly 
remembered on awakening, and which disturbed 
her unaccountably. She dreamed of Graham’s 
white mouse; that she was talking to him about 
not taking the mouse to bed with him. And Gra- 
ham said ‘‘Oh! Look at his little face, Mum!’’ 
and held out the animal on his hand; and it cow- 
ered and moved its muzzle sniffing ; whereupon she 
touched its tail which thickened and gave her a 
funny sensation like a tiny electric shock; and she 
told Graham that she must certainly whip him, not 
gently or kindly but severely, so as to leave marks 
such as Mr. Lake’s caning had left, and then 
George was standing by her, but his eyes were 
blue and he had a long fair mustache, and he 
was quite naked and his nakedness disgusted her 
so much that she woke up and still felt horrified 
though Flora was talking to her in a coaxy voice. 


Vill 


ee following Thursday was Mrs. Hullert- 

son’s monthly At Home day, on which she re- 
ceived visitors from three-thirty to six. Generally 
two or three people came; once nine women had 
sat in her drawing-room at the same moment; 
sometimes nobody came at all—much to the 
children’s satisfaction, for on those auspicious 
occasions they had a feast of sweet biscuits and 
what Graham called ‘‘swagger’’ cakes. 

Mrs. Phipps, who was Secretary of the Church 
Women Workers’ Association, often came and 
her advent depressed the children, because her 
capacity for eating cakes and biscuits was as great 
as her power to rouse enthusiasm for the knitting 
of woollen blankets for necessitous mothers. 
Flora said that she ought to start on bread and 
butter—‘‘good thick slices like us’’—and not 
straightaway on chocolate biscuits; during her call 
it was usually suggested that Flora would like to 
be with Jessie or in the garden, and Flora was 
obedient to the suggestion, as the slight cere- 
moniousness of the day lent weight to her mother’s 
word. 

Much to the disgust of Flora, who in her best 
dress spied for visitors from behind the curtain of 


a convenient window, Mrs. Phipps arrived punc- 
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tually at three forty-five almost simultaneously 
with two other ladies who came from the opposite 
direction so that Jessie had hardly time to show 
Mrs. Phipps into the drawing-room before the 
front door was rapped by the others. No word 
was spoken about Graham though each had come 
early hoping to find Mrs. Hullertson alone. 

Flora helped Jessie in the kitchen. Jessie in 
a starched white apron was in her element at these 
little functions and the more people came, the bet- 
ter she was pleased, because she felt the honor of 
the house was being maintained. She was the only 
member of the household who really enjoyed the 
At Homes, which to Mrs. Hullertson were an irk- 
some social duty to be regularly kept up for some 
reason which she was unable to specify and never 
questioned. Her nearest approach to formulat- 
ing a reason, when pressed for one by Graham 
or Flora, was that she must know people for their 
sake. To Jessie the At Homes were proud show 
days when the house was thrown open for public 
inspection as to the excellence of its running. It 
gave her also a strange satisfaction that her mis- 
tress should sit in state in the drawing-room, which 
had of course been vigorously turned out in the 
morning, and she kept her mistress zealously up 
to her part, never allowing her to wander in the 
garden or to sit for more than two or three min- 
utes at most in any other room, from three thirty 
until fully six, as you never knew who might not 
suddenly appear. 
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The first little batch came together and left 
together just before Graham returned from 
school, and he, finding the coast clear, begged 
Jessie to announce him, ‘‘a gentleman to see you, 
Madam, Mr. Graham Hullertson.’’ Flora sitting 
with her mother was delighted and insisted on be- 
ing announced formally also; and they took tea 
together as though they were two visitors; and 
Flora astutely pretended that she was Mrs. 
Phipps so that she might begin on chocolate bis- 
cuits. Hunger for cakes and biscuits, and laughter 
at calling their mother ‘‘my dear Mrs. Hullert- 
son’’ interfered with conversation in character, 
but the pretense visitors enjoyed their call and 
were so deep in the party that they were startled 
to observe a large closed fly stop at their gate from 
which a very real visitor emerged. 

‘And you children have eaten everything up!’’ 
eried Mrs. Hullertson in a whisper, as flurried as 
were the children themselves. 

‘“Blow me flat! it’s Gammer, I do believe,’’ said 
Graham so loudly that his mother uttered a long 
‘‘Hush!’’ as he bolted from the room, only in the 
nick of time, because Jessie had noticed the fly 
stop and was already opening the door before the 
visitor had reached the porch. 

‘“Who’s Gammer?’’ asked Flora. ‘‘Not old 
Mrs. Lake?’’ And she tried to escape; but it was 
too late, the gaunt little old woman was already 
stalking into the room, far in advance of her es- 
cort. 
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She stretched out her skinny hand, in its black 
lace glove, and said: ‘‘Mrs. Hullertson, I think. 
I am the mother of Mr. Lake, the headmaster. 
Don’t leave the room, little girl. I want neither 
tea nor food. Your house is in a pleasant situa- 
tion. I have told the fly-man to wait. I shall stay 
for twenty minutes. [ like your son.’’ 

She forthwith sat herself down in the chair 
Mrs. Hullertson would have offered her if she had 
been in proper possession of her faculties. In- 
deed, except that Flora’s mouth dropped open a 
little as she stared, there was at first only a very 
slight difference in deportment between the elder 
and the younger hostess. 

Mrs. Hullertson took a seat, smiling an empty 
smile, and Flora edged slowly up against her 
mother’s chair without moving her eyes from Mrs. 
Lake, who appeared completely unembarrassed 
by their shy surprise at her conduct. 

“‘T decided to call on you, Mrs. Hullertson,’’ 
she said, and her mispronunciation of the name 
awoke as much resentment in Flora as shyness 
would allow; enough that is to say to loosen her 
forehead to a frown, but not enough to loosen her 
tongue to speech. 

““That was very kind of you,’’ Mrs. Hullertson 
observed in a small voice, while Flora’s frown be- 
came more fierce. She was on the point of re- 
marking that the weather was very hot and fine in 
order to put matters on an easier level when Mrs. 
Lake announced grimly: 
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‘‘So my son caned your son.”’ 

And they were taken far out of her reach again. 
Flora’s frown yielded to a stare of interest. 

‘“‘They deserve it if they stand it. They like 
to watch. Men, old and young, are by nature cruel 
and dirty. We let them dominate and domineer. 
Infant boys are more difficult to train to cleanli- 
ness than infant girls. They seldom attain it. I 
intend to say for twenty minutes. Say some- 
thing.’’ 

“‘Are you sure you won’t change your mind 
and ...’’ Mrs. Hullertson began, but Mrs. Lake 
shook her head angrily, not allowing her to con- 
tinue and said: 

‘‘Think of an old man’s beard. Women never 
trust their instinct and their mother wit,’’ deliver- 
ing the sentence like a slap in the face. She turned 
on Flora. 

‘‘What are you thinking about, child?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘You,’’ Flora answered with defiance. 

‘¢What??? 

‘“How, what?”’ 

‘What were you thinking about me, of course?’’ 

‘‘Why you’ve come, at all,’’ she spoke loudly 
and Mrs. Lake chuckled. Her chuckle frightened 
Mrs. Hullertson. 

‘‘T had no girl-child. Men are vicious; women 
are weak-spirited. How old are you?’’ 

“‘T’m eight,’’ Flora said, as though replying to 
a challenge. 
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‘‘Men—boys and masters, masters and boys !— 
they drive each other with sticks round a vicious 
circle. The circumference!’’ she almost shouted. 
““The circumference must be broken! We must 
not cower in the center. The stream must flow 
through women, or men will remain vicious and 
we shall remain a lifeless swamp. You’re eight; 
I am sixty-eight. I have five more minutes. I 
came to deliver my message.”’ 

That in the old woman which frightened Mrs. 
Hullertson excited Flora; she stamped her foot 
and said: 

“‘T broke his box; I hate your son.”’’ 

‘<This world has become a place that is not fit 
to live in. I should like to see one live whole 
woman with a firm body and an unbroken spirit. 
I am sorry that my son beat your son.”’ 

‘‘T’m sure it was very good of you to come,’’ 
Mrs. Hullertson managed to say in a feeble voice 
which sounded idiotic in her own ears. 

‘(Having blue trustful eyes, an open face and 
a fair mustache, what can I do but love him? 
Some one else must break the vicious circle. It 
always is some one else. Our hearts betray us; 
their solemn and complete satisfaction in them- 
selves is appealing and appalling like the faces 
of new-born babies. My time is up.”’ 

She sprang to her feet so suddenly that Mrs. 
Hullertson started, thinking for an instant that 
the old woman was about to strike her. 

‘‘Better almost to marry again than to worry,’’ 
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she said and tapping Flora’s cheek smartly with 
three fingers, to Flora’s fury, added: ‘‘Be you one 
to help break the circumference.’’ 

‘*Don’t touch me!’’ Flora cried, stepping back, 
her hands clenched. 

Mrs. Lake ignored the child’s anger as com- 
pletely as she had ignored the mother’s embar- 
rassment. 

“‘T lacked faith in my own nature; but it’s your 
only weapon. This is a pretty house to live in 
and has a pretty garden.”’ : 

‘‘Yes,’? murmured Mrs. Hullertson, ‘‘prettily 
situated, aren’t we?”’ 

Even while they shook hands the old lady con- 
tinued to be fiercely oracular. 

‘¢Sunshine and the natural instinct of a woman. 
No mother need ask a schoolmaster or a nursemaid 
for advice; and need never worry. Anxiety and 
measles are equally infectious. You may come 
out and pat the horse.’’ 

“‘T don’t want to pat your horse,’’ cried Flora, 
stepping farther back. 

‘“‘Then, don’t,’’? said Mrs. Lake. ‘‘Always 
please yourself, and there’s some chance you may 
do more than merely please others.’’ She walked 
out of the room repeating: ‘‘ Pleasing, pleasing, 
pleasing,’’ and the word as she said it sounded 
like a terrible piece of profanity. 

Mrs. Hullertson hurried after her, and escorted 
her to the fly, nervously assuring her all the way 
how good it was of her to have come. The old 
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lady leaned out of the fly window to exclaim: 
‘¢Hither I or the world is frantic. Drive on!’’ 

They watched the large fly roll slowly out of 
sight, and as it disappeared, they gradually felt 
released from an enchantment. Flora began to 
jig about and flip her fingers, singing: ‘‘She’s a 
witch; oh, my, she’s a witch!’’ and suddenly crying 
out ‘‘Where’s Gramie?’’ she darted away to find 
her brother. 

Mrs. Hullertson recovered more slowly from the 
shock of the visit, which remained from start to 
finish wholly meaningless though she supposed 
that somehow it was intended to be a visit of 
sympathy. 

‘‘Tf I hadn’t been so silly,’? she thought, ‘‘I 
might perhaps have learned something from her.’’ 

As it was, she was more deeply perplexed than 
ever at the vague hints of revolt which she had 
gathered from the old lady’s pronouncements. 
For a few moments she was inclined to think that 
both the world and Mrs. Lake were alike frantic. 

Suddenly the thought of the small riding whip 
which lay behind her hatboxes in the wardrobe 
came back into her mind, from which it had for 
a little while departed. She returned to the draw- 
ing-room and Jessie entering elate to discuss the 
afternoon’s success, was disgusted to find her 
mistress quietly crying. 

The good girl attacked her depression with 
cheerfulness; and succeeded so far as to change 
to a smile the sad face of her adored mistress who 
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yet in her heart knew that she might as well be 
going about with a dog-whip in her hand. 

And she had never been suspicious of her chil- 
dren .before; now, she was compelled always to 
be full of suspicion, which ate into her cancer- 
ously. 


IX 


T length the dreaded moment came. On Fri- 
day the children began to shown signs of 
having caught the infection of their mother’s 
state. Halfway through the evening they quar- 
reled and Graham smacked Flora, not hard but 
sufficient to hurt her feelings and make her cry; 
whereupon he called her a cry-baby, and she was 
obliged to go and sit quietly with her mother. He 
missed his sister’s company and mooched about 
the garden alone, whistling, pretending not to 
mind and being far unhappier than Flora, who 
with her mother very soon began to play at being 
an injured princess, struck by a churlish knight. 
When he joined them, his mother said: ‘‘You 
shouldn’t hit little girls,’’ and when he answered 
that he had hardly touched her and didn’t mean 
to hurt her, she said ‘‘I should hope not!’’ in a 
way that made him feel miserable; for she could 
not possibly tell him that she was more miserable 
still at the prospect of hitting a little boy, meaning 
to hurt him. 

Saturday, too, was a bad day; and low spirits 
sank lower when the rain came down as they were 
all three going for a walk. 

Mrs. Hullertson’s dread of Sunday became acute 


as Sunday approached. Usually the gentle sol- 
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emn feeling of the day, with herself and the chil- 
dren quiet and in their best clothes, appealed to 
her greatly. She always made it a special day 
and the children had special occupations, such as 
painting texts, with their best colors, which they 
liked, and reading special books which they liked 
less. It was pleasant to go quietly to church with 
them and there to worship God; it was pleasant 
to feel an atmosphere of goodness on such a day, 
a special day, the best day of the week’s seven; 
for in her own simple fashion she tried to make 
it a holy day, whose influence should spread over 
the week, hoping that the memory of these holy 
days would spread over the children’s lives a be- 
neficent influence. 

And now the disgrace of that public beating 
seemed to have crushed this fragile structure of 
her dreams. Or was it rather the disgrace of 
Graham’s action? Even for herself the day was 
spoiled now, because in her own mind the holiness 
which she loved was horribly connected somehow 
with the evil which she had never imagined. 
Goodness itself now seemed a dream; and evil 
the only reality. This made her sad and un- 
happy, because she was unaware that what a 
human being tries to wipe from his consciousness 
tends to become the only reality. 

The children noticed her depression on Sun- 
day. From sheer sympathy Flora declared that 
she too had a bad headache and thought it wiser 
not to go to church. This declaration being made 
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suddenly after breakfast, upset Graham, because 
he considered that he ought to have been taken 
into her confidence so that he might have been 
given the chance of staying at home in the garden, 
also. His comment, therefore, on Flora’s illness 
was: ‘‘Rot! You were fit enough before breks,’’ 
and the comment upset Flora whose headache was 
not quite of the usual Sunday description. Angry 
words flew, and it was a dreary little party that 
dragged along the mile’s walk to church, for Mrs. 
Hullertson gently insisted that Flora must go 
with them. 

Flora, however, won easily because a few min- 
utes before the sermon she whispered to her 
mother that she felt dreadfully sick and was as 
a fact very sick in the corner of the churchyard 
to which she was hastily removed. 

Flora’s little victory did not improve the spirits 
of Graham or her mother; he resented her being 
right like an injustice, because he was certain that 
she was perfectly well before breakfast, as indeed 
she was. Her mother merely recorded another 
instance of her doleful ignorance of children. It 
seemed terrible to her that she, a loving mother, 
should not know when her own child was ailing. 
After dinner she read to Flora, who lay on the 
bed in the darkened room, a full-fledged invalid; 
and Graham was left to paint texts or read or 
do his Scripture lesson wherever he thought best, 
for Flora to make her triumph complete insisted 
on an invalid’s full rights, the last of which was 
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to have mother entirely to oneself. This was so 
completely an understood thing that neither Gra- 
ham nor Mrs. Hullertson thought of arguing the 
point, though each had a strong but very different 
reason for desiring it. She dreaded to leave him 
alone and she hated the suspicion which caused 
her dread. 

In consequence Flora complained that her 
mother was thinking of something else and not 
reading nicely at all; reading as though the story 
were a stupid story. In a little while, too, she 
interrupted again: 

‘‘Shall I be well enough,’’ she asked, ‘‘to eat 
a proper tea?’’ 

‘‘No, darling. It would be wiser only to have 
a little milk and some dry biscuits.’’ 

‘‘T wish you wouldn’t say dry; it makes them 
sound so much horrider.”’ 

‘‘T meant dry, dear.’’ 

‘““Not a scrape of butter?’’ 

Mrs. Hullertson shook her head. 

‘Not one strawberry?”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid not.’’ 

‘*Will Gramie eat my share?’’ 

‘‘Some one must eat them.’’ 

Flora sighed and was silent. 

‘‘Shall I go on reading?’’ her mother asked. 

‘“‘T think I’d better go to sleep,’’ Flora spoke 
with resignation, ‘‘because you’re not making the 
book sound a bit nice.’’ 

‘Very well, darling. We’ll both take a nap,’’ 
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Mrs. Hullertson agreed, and having slipped off 
her dress she put on her lace dressing-gown. 
“*T’ll just go and see what Graham’s doing first,’’ 
she said as casually as possible, and added cheer- 
fully, ‘‘And tell him not to make a noise.’’ She 
_eame over to the invalid and gaily kissed her 
cheek. ‘‘We mustn’t be disturbed, must we?’’ 
But her gaiety was bruised against the wall of 
dread, and was broken. 

Wearing her felt-soled bedroom slippers she 
went quickly and noiselessly downstairs. She 
wished that she had on her usual shoes which 
gave some warning of approach. She summoned 
to her aid the sense of duty fulfilled, for this was 
really keeping an eye on him, as she had prom- 
ised; but the sense was summoned in vain; or 
was too young and too weak to come promptly 
enough and in sufficient force to be of much help. 

The door of the drawing-room, where she knew 
that he was, wasajar. Everything seemed against 
the mother and allied to the duteous eye. No stair 
creaked and no board; and some clutching and 
secret power prevented her from coughing or sing- 
ing or calling out his name or drawing attention 
in any way to her approach. 

She was so wrought up during those dreadful 
moments of descent that she actually felt that she 
was creeping to some strange room to surprise 
George, her husband, with some strange woman. 

She pushed the door open, and for a second or 
two her presence was unobserved. She saw 
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enough to leave no cranny open for any kindly ~ 
doubt. If she had seen her husband with a strange 
woman, she would not have felt more hopeless or 
more cut. A flushed, ashamed and frightened 
face looked up at her. The book he lay on the 
floor reading was clearly the Bible. She was 
baffled. 

‘‘You bad, bad boy!’’ she cried out, and hur- 
ried from the room, fearful that she might yield 
to the sympathy which came flooding over her 
heart at the sight of his fear and shame. 

Besides, she could not whip him then and there 
with Flora lying ill waiting for her to return. 
She went upstairs and lay down on her bed thank- 
ful that Flora was not in a talkative mood. 

She would have to whip Graham before he went 
to bed, though she had given him no warning of 
her intention. Before he said his prayers at her 
knee or after he had said his prayers at her knee? 
Neither time seemed appropriate. 

She wondered at her foolishness in taking on 
a responsibility like this. What was school for 
if not to train boys in that way, to punish them 
and harden them into becoming good men? A 
mother’s work was wholly different. A mother’s 
work was to keep the home sweet, full of love and 
understanding and kindness. How could a woman 
like herself be expected to know about the inti- 
mate nature of a boy? ‘Why, left to herself, she 
would coax him to be good for her sake, because 
it was a pity for him to spoil in any way the 
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little body which she adored. And Mr. Lake, who 
knew, had definitely told her that petting and 
softness were the ruin of a boy. 

Oh! she was weak, weak—weak and ignorant. 
She had asked advice, been told what to do and 
what not to do; and she shrank from that which 
a man she respected and trusted nad assured her 
to be her duty. She was a soft and lazy woman, 
with no sense of right. Her love was merely 
weakness. 

She lay on the bed motionless, feeling that the 
small riding whip was stretching itself thin and 
trying to glide out from the wardrobe in order 
to bite her like a long snake. The poor woman 
was afraid to move; she cowered like a small ani- 
mal under a snake’s eye. 

At tea she could not speak and could make no 
effort to dispel the gloom in which they were 
caught. 

She began to read aloud to them, but, though 
they showed signs of interest, she was unable to 
continue, as she could not control her voice. The 
children looked at her with open-eyed amazement, 
and there was something in their look of concern 
for her, especially noticeable in Graham, which 
caused her to feel guilty and ashamed. 

She winced at a flick of rebellion, stinging her 
with the thought that children were far nearer 
God and goodness than any grown up people could 
be. What else did Christ mean when he said: 
‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
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such is the Kingdom of Heaven’’? And immedi- 
ately her audacity seemed terrible to her; terrible 
that she, an ignorant woman, should pervert 
Christ’s own words to an excuse for her weakness. 

The truth was that Graham was a bad little 
boy owing to her soft nurture of him, and that 
he must be whipped as his father would whip him, 
so that he might become better. The truth was 
that she feared to whip him, lest he might not 
love her any more, because she had always en- 
couraged the pretense that they were three chil- 
dren living together and had always behaved with- 
out a mother’s true dignity which inspires re- 
spect. 

That dignity now seemed an infinite distance 
away from her, and yet she would be obliged 
somehow to acquire it, and very soon, before she 
said, ‘‘Graham, I promised Mr. Lake to whip you 
severely when I found you had been guilty of that 
horrid practise.’’ 

What more should she say? Ought she to tell 
him how dangerous the habit was and frighten 
him to goodness? 

Try as she would, and she tried hard, she could 
not release herself from the thought how much 
nicer it was as well as easier to coax a person 
to goodness. At any rate it must be one or the 
other. And now it was the other. The small 
riding whip lay in the wardrobe, waiting to be 
used. 

Bed-time slowly drew nearer and at length ar- 
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rived. Flora, being an invalid, was washed and 
put into bed very quickly. There was no talk and 
no delay; usually she liked to potter over her 
supper. 

Not until she was tucked up and the curtains 
were drawn did Mrs. Hullertson realize that Flora 
was of course in the same room with the small 
riding whip. 

Graham was waiting in the sitting-room. 

Even if she managed to extract the whip with- 
out Flora’s notice, she could hardly enter the 
room where Graham sat, carrying a whip, when 
she had given him no warning of her intention. 

Yet how could she warn him? And where could 
she beat him, so that if he cried, as he was certain 
to, Flora should not hear his cries? Fortunately, 
it was Jessie’s Sunday out. There was the 
kitchen; but you could not beat your son in the 
kitchen. There was the bathroom, but there was 
hardly space in the bathroom. 

‘‘You are queer to-day, Mum,”’ said Flora, nes- 
tling more comfortably on the pillow. ‘‘Why 
don’t you do or say something?”’ 

Her mother did not answer. 

‘“‘T’m not seriously ill?’’ she enquired with 
great interest. ‘‘You won’t have to send for the 
doctor?’’ 

‘“No, dear.’’ 

The mention of the doctor roused thoughts of 
the asylum in Mrs. Hullertson’s mind and so 
quickened her enfeebled resolution. She hastened 
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to the wardrobe, took out the whip and hurried 
from the room. But immediately outside on the 
landing she stopped abruptly, her foot on the top 
stair. She paused a moment, listening like a 
startled hare, then turned swiftly into the bath- 
room and stood the small whip behind the end of 
the bath, out of sight. 

She went to find Graham. He was picking off 
dead violas. With all the dignity at her command 
she told him to come to bed at once. She walked 
ahead of him into the house and he meekly fol- 
lowed. She was waiting in the bathroom when 
he came in from his bedroom, half undressed, 
carrying his pyjamas, to take his bath. 

Usually he climbed in slowly and soaped himself 
all over while he talked to his mother, and before 
he began to soap himself she had decided to speak 
to him severely and whip him. But to-day he 
jumped into the bath and slooshed himself up 
and down on his elbows (the scars from his last 
beating showing every now and then above the 
water), and she could not whip him, wet. 

In a stern voice she told him not to play about 
but to soap himself at once and to wash very 
carefully behind his ears, and on no account to 
loiter. 

These instructions he penitently carried out, 
and to please her with his thoroughness he dipped 
his head completely under the water, which he was 
ordinarily rather shy of doing. 

At last he got out, and began to dry himself, 
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rubbing his hair so hard that his face got very 
red. He began to talk; she silenced him. 

He looked a beauty of a little boy, fresh and 
sweet and rosy. 

‘‘Stay as you are,’’ she said, as he was picking 
up the trousers of his pyjamas; and she stooped 
quickly for the whip. 

‘‘Graham!”’ she said, trembling, with the whip 
in her hand. ‘‘I am going to whip you. I gave 
Mr. Lake my word to whip you as your father 
would have whipped you, if ever I found you doing 
that again.”’ 

He stared at her dumb with dismay, his mouth 
a little open. His shoulders drooped, but he still 
looked up at her. They faced each other—pite- 
ously wretched. She saw George standing before 
her crestfallen, saying that he was not worthy 
to be the husband of such a lovely girl, and that 
she must make him into a good man. She re- 
membered her pleasure at this half-confession 
and how the hint of wickedness it contained added 
to her love of him. What if then she had beaten 
him for his past sins, instead of hiding her face 
against him, melting towards him in love? Her 
mind was in confusion; her body shook. She could 
not separate George and Graham, who stood be- 
fore her abashed and naked, such a very little boy, 
sweet as a young flower, her own love-life in 
visible bodily shape before her; his breathing, a 
wonder; his eyes, a wonder and their power of 
sight; his ears, a wonder, and all his perfect little 
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limbs wonderful; all had been fashioned within 
her, all had grown within her. Her knees trem- 
bled; she felt giddy. 

His eyes filled with tears as he stared up at her. 

‘‘T must whip you,’’ she cried in despair, and 
pushed him round to lean over the end of the bath. 

The whip swished through the air, down on to 
his flesh and left a livid mark. He gave a stifled 
scream. She tried to raise her arm again, but 
she could not raise it. She leaned against the 
wall, almost fainting. Graham at length hardly 
moving his neck, squinted round, terrified, to see 
why no second blow fell. 

‘*Go to bed,’’ his mother managed to articulate. 

He snatched up his pyjamas and bolted from 
the room. She slowly collapsed upon the floor, 
as her knees refused to bear her weight. 

‘“What have you been doing to Gramie?’’ 
shrieked the shrill voice of Flora from her bed- 
room, and, receiving no answer, she shrieked again 
still more loudly: ‘‘What have you been doing to 
Gramie?’’ 

From Graham’s room came broken-hearted sob- 
bing. Mrs. Hullertson, dragging herself on to her 
feet, could not rid her mind of the thought that 
she had struck her lover with a whip when he 
craved for her love, even while she scorned herself 
for a weak and worthless mother. 

That was the first Sunday evening since Graham 
could talk that he had not said his prayers at her 
knee. She was ashamed to go into his room. 


x 


ee effect of the public flogging upon Graham 
had been very much the same as a peculiarly 
bad fall. His mother’s love—especially the mu- 
tual hug on their knees—and the attitude of the 
boys after the last half of his sentence had been 
withdrawn, had cleared his mind of shame. Mr. 
Lake’s words had left no impression, because he 
did not understand them. 

But after the scene in the bathroom, black 
shame streamed over him, and all that was good 
and lovely in his world seemed to point at him 
in disgust. He doggedly, hopelessly accepted the 
fact that he was a dirty little beast who brought 
misery to his mother and whom no one could love; 
and he acted accordingly. From his mother’s love 
he took the light by which he lived; that hight now 
was gone and he was in the dark. 

He was unhappy. Everything went wrong with 
him. At school he was reported for negligence 
and idleness. He lingered about on his way home. 
He became warier in taking the only pleasure 
which remained to him, and for which he was quite 
independent of others; thereby proving to himself 
more definitely how dirty and wicked he was. 

Flora, finding her brother cross and disagree- 
able, very soon sided with her mother, and Gra- 
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He pretended not to mind. A sullen ugly look 
was constantly on his face; and he often cried 
himself to sleep, because he felt alone and hope- 
less. At length, he lost all interest in rounders, 
and was quite certain that his mother was going 
to marry Mr. Lake and live with him always— 
which was the most horrible thing he could im- 
agine. / 

His mother’s advantage of years helped her in 
a very few days to cover the despair in her heart 
with the cloak of behavior. There was hardly a 
change perceptible in the routine of the family. 
A stranger would have seen a cheerful woman 
and a sullen little boy, with a daughter who took 
after her mother for the most part, though lable 
to sudden outbursts of bad temper. But there 
was no serenity in the home and no peace. Gra- 
ham felt all the time as he occasionally did on 
winter mornings—cold, with no prospect of ever 
getting warm. 

On Thursday evening his mother asked him 
briskly: ‘‘I hope it hasn’t happened again, Gra- 
ham?’’ 

And he answered sullenly ‘‘No,’’ lying to her 
for the first time, and as he lied heavily convinced 
that he would never have a friend again as long 
as he lived. His mother seemed to have gone 
away or to have been turned by some black magic 
into stone. He dared not put his face against 
her neck, but he knew that if he did so there would 
be no sweet warm smell. She never wore his fa- 
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vorite hat with roses on it; but he did not know 
why; he did not know that if he felt wicked and 
dirty, she felt false and wicked and that to wear 
his favorite hat seemed to her a token of false- 
ness until what she, deep within her, persisted 
in regarding as a lovers’ misunderstanding was 
removed. She clung to the thought that somehow 
the sun must shine again in their life. Meanwhile 
the grey cold continued. Her instinct, stung to 
sudden activity, fought her conscience, strength- 
ened by years of tradition and of obedience to 
authority voiced by Mr. Lake. The conflict used 
up her power; and there was little power over 
for her life. She moved through the hours of the 
day, from one duty to another, mechanically ; 
habit, her only help. 

One day from her bedroom window she saw 
Graham in the distance, talking to Paula, a girl 
who lived with the blacksmith; a girl whom she 
disliked to have anything to do with Graham, be- 
cause her mother had not been married and her 
record was that of a bold and naughty girl. She 
was watching for Graham from her bedroom win- 
dow, not to spy on him but in the hope that the mir- 
acle might have happened, and she might see her 
little son come tearing along the road, his satchel 
under his arm, eager and shouting out as he neared 
the gate. When she saw him speaking to Paula, 
that glad day faded into the far distance. For 
it was not a mere word in passing; he spoke to 
her for five or six long minutes at least. 
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When he came in she asked him as brightly as 
she could why he was late. He answered that he 
didn’t know that he was late. 

‘‘Did you stop and talk to any one?’’ she was 
obliged to ask, not looking at him; and her heart 
felt sick when he said: ‘‘No.’’ 

She was sad that he had lied to her, because 
for all her efforts she could not persuade herself 
that her eyes had been deceived; she was sad, 
too, that she did not possess the strength to con- 
front him with his lie and punish him for it, as 
he deserved. 

That evening she broke down and with no more 
forethought or intention than Flora might have 
had when tired and unhappy, begged Graham not 
to be horrid and unkind to her. He was too be- 
wildered.to respond. By horrid and unkind he 
thought that she was referring to his badness, 
and he felt her tears to be a worse punishment 
than her blow. That evening he decided not to 
go to sleep but to keep awake by pinching him- 
self and when the house was quiet to steal out 
and run away into the world and leave them all 
to be happy without him. He did keep awake for 
nearly a whole hour, and overslept himself in the 
morning in consequence. 

Graham for the first time in his life began to 
find conscious pleasure in being alone. He could 
have stated no clear reason for this; but it was 
a comfort not to be worried and not to feel the 
chill of suspicion upon him. The presence of 
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his mother constantly reminded him of the warmth 
which was gone from her. Alone, there was no 
need to make any effort; there was nothing against 
which he had to protect himself. The desire to 
be alone grew rapidly upon him; and was soon 
dramatized into a sort of game, full of the pos- 
sibilities of adventure. The game was to get 
away, unobserved, and to find places where he 
could remain hidden for as long as possible. 

He was filled with excitement when on Friday 
evening it occurred to him that he could easily 
avoid playing cricket on Saturday afternoon, slip 
away into the woods and have with luck three 
or four hours by himself. He would follow up 
the stream that ran through Clay Wood, and pad- 
dle and have a lovely time. 

He had sevenpence halfpenny in coppers which 
with the threepence he would receive on Saturday 
morning would make tenpence halfpenny, with 
which he could buy a loaf of bread or some buns 
and chocolate, or some biscuits or even a tin of 
sardines; but the tin might be too difficult for him 
to open. 

He woke early on Saturday morning, and sure 
that the day would be hot and fine, was happier 
than he had felt since the dreadful Sunday eve- 
ning three weeks before. He was careful to show 
no signs of any change in his manner before the 
others, and when his mother said that he would 
have a splendid afternoon for cricket he said 
‘‘Yes’’ without any more compunction at deceiv- 
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ing her than he had in deceiving the math. master, 
in whose class it happened to be etiquette among 
the boys, for some subtle but decisive reason, to 
crib. 

At school, during the interval, he told the mas- 
ter who was taking the games that afternoon that 
he was obliged to go home, and was surprised at 
the ease with which he spoke. The master said 
‘¢ All right’’ and immediately crossed out his name 
in Game II, on which list he was down to play. 

He left the school building at one, with the sense 
of starting upon a real adventure. Excitement 
boiled within him; but remembering many tales 
of exploits among pirates or the Dahomians or the 
Sepoys or other savages, he remained cool and 
collected, forming plans with the alertness of his 
favorite heroes in the Boys’ Own Paper. Thus 
he loitered in the playground, chatting, he was 
certain with the utmost unconcern, that the coast 
might be clear for his descent upon the confec- 
tioner’s to obtain supplies. He strolled along the 
road home with his usual companions, and then 
on the plea of having forgotten a book, got rid 
of them and ran back. After a rapid glance to 
assure himself that he was undetected he entered 
the confectioner’s shop, and with scarcely a blush 
or a stammer bought six large buns which were 
the nearest to him on the counter. He had the 
presence of mind, moreover, to ask for two sticks 
of chocolate which were not even in sight. The 
bag of buns he managed to stuff into his satchel; 
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the sticks of chocolate one into each of his knicker- 
bocker pockets. He left the shop with a steady 
step, and only ran when he was well in the street; 
but then he ran down the turning away from 
home and towards the woods until he was too 
breathless to run any further. He stole hot and 
thrilled along the broad ditch at the side of the 
long path that led over fields from the road and 
lay full length behind a furze bush to avoid the 
eyes of a laborer returning from work. He reached 
the outskirts of the wood in safety and dived into 
the thickest of the undergrowth. 

There he rested secure at last, and the small 
town lying in front of him, he surveyed through 
twigs with a glow of satisfaction the perils 
through which he had passed unscathed. Hot as 
he was, a hot wave passed over him at the thought 
of his boldness in facing the games-master. He 
lay supremely content. It was a glorious plan; 
and its achievement was glorious. He began to 
eat his buns till he needed water to swallow more; 
and then he set out in search of the stream. He 
took a short cut and lost his way; but at last he 
struck the stream after a scrambling prickly hour 
during which he was a midshipman escaping from 
natives in an African forest. At full length he 
sucked up the cold water, and was enabled to relish 
two more buns and a stick of chocolate, which 
had become very soft. The satchel had lost its 
bulk and was far easier to carry. His forethought 
in keeping one bun and one stick of chocolate in 
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case of emergencies gratified him, and he took 
another long drink so that his throat delightfully 
ached with cold. Then he went upstream with 
great caution, having in his mind now the skill 
of a certain Indian scout, ‘‘under whose trained 
foot no twig snapped and no leaf rustled, as he 
proceeded noiselessly on his audacious errand.’’ 
He wanted to find a decent pool in which to pad- 
dle, and on his way peering through bushes, stop- 
ping to listen, he thoroughly frightened himself 
with his own caution. 

‘‘Oh! it is jolly fine,’’ he thought as he dabbled 
his sweaty little feet in the water. 

Soon he crammed his boots and stockings into 
his satchel and picked his way barefoot over the 
grass path, which wound in and out among the 
trees and undergrowth. The banks of the wind- 
ing stream grew steeper where the course ran 
through a gully, and the path skirted up the gully’s 
side. He followed along the path for some way, 
until a mountain-ash below him attracted his no- 
tice on account of its red berries and because it 
leaned over in a different direction to the other 
trees near by. The tree was reached with few 
scratches, and lying along its slanting trunk, he 
looked down through the branches, which he be- 
gan to push carefully on one side so that he could 
obtain a better view of the stream beneath. 

He saw a largish pool at the top of which was 
a tiny waterfall, and immediately began to form 
plans as to how he could best get down to the 
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pool which seemed enclosed by rocks and irre- 
sistibly tempting. Half of it was in full sunshine, 
a glimmering sheet of silver. He looked about 
for something to throw into the pool, but could 
find no breakable branch; the twigs he broke would 
not carry; so he made a determined effort to spit 
into it, but failed lamentably, and it occurred to 
him afterwards that it was rather a dirty thing 
to have tried. 

‘‘ Just like me,’’ he thought, and shame made 
him lie very still for a few moments. But his 
longing somehow to come in contact with that 
bright surface soon scattered his little criticism 
of himself, and he began to wriggle further up 
the bough to which he clung in order to see more. 
Then he saw what caused him to hold his breath 
and to stare; for Paula came into the sunny patch, 
each hand pressed against her small young breasts, 
her black hair free of its tight plait, her shoulders 
hugged up; she stretched out her foot and dab- 
bled her toes in the pool. Graham clung to his 
bough with hands and elbows and knees. His 
first thought was that no boy ought to see a girl 
so old as Paula without her clothes on, and he 
delighted in what was forbidden. What would 
Mr. Lake say? He knew without being told. He 
gazed enraptured at his special chance of wicked- 
ness. 

‘“‘My hat!’’ he thought. ‘‘Not many chaps 
have seen this!’’ 

Paula dabbled her other foot in the water, and 
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then she stretched out her arms and looked up 
towards the sun. 

“‘Golly!’? thought Graham. ‘‘Suppose she 
spots me!’’ Excitement and curiosity set him 
tingling, and the luck of having such an adventure 
happen to him made him feel superior to every 
bally chap in the whole school. He rarely talked 
smut with them (he was too shy, somehow), but 
when he saw them whispering together next, he 
knew he would think what a precious lot they 
knew compared with him, now, for all their brag- 
ging looks. 

Paula kneeled down on the rock and began to 
sloosh the water over her face and head; then 
she stepped into the pool and very gingerly sat 
down, and scooped water up in her hands to pour 
down her back. Graham heard her gasp at the 
water’s coldness. 

The pool was clearly shallower than he had 
thought. She lay forward on her hands, covered 
except for her head by the water, through which 
he could still see her body. 

Soon Graham ceased to see with Mr. Lake’s eyes 
and to take the point of view which Mr. Lake, be- 
ing a credit to his public school, had perfectly 
absorbed and being a promising headmaster con- 
sistently passed on to boys within the range of 
his influence. 

Graham, having been convinced that he was a 
rotter, now took his wickedness very speedily for 
granted, and forgot it. And so he was enabled 
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to take a more natural point of view, because he 
ceased to think whether to see what he saw was 
right or wrong and to delight in its wrongness. 

‘*She is jolly decent,’’ he thought, and noticed 
the whiteness of her body compared with the 
brown of her arms to the elbow and her legs to 
the knee and with the rich rose brown of her 
cheeks. 

Paula climbed out, and having swished as much 
water as she could off her body with the palms of 
her hands, she lay down in the sunshine, spread- 
ing out her hair on either side of her head. She 
must have felt shivery, however, in spite of the 
sunshine, because very soon she jumped up and 
began to fling her arms and legs about and to 
rub herself vigorously. Then she lay down again 
and lay quite still, her hands behind her head, 
her feet crossed. 

Graham, as he stared down upon her, felt as 
he had once or twice felt in church when he had 
heard his mother’s voice during a hymn, or when 
he had hold of his mother’s hand at the close of 
a prayer. Tears came into his eyes. He longed 
to say his prayers at his mother’s knees again 
with the same lovely ‘‘feel’’ as there used to be 
before that beastly Sunday evening. All the little 
love in his heart which had been frozen for weeks 
—such a long time at his or any age—began to 
grow warm and ache and throb. He did not know 
what was happening to him; he was furious at 
this silly longing to cry and cry and cry. He tried 
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to call back the thoughts which had gone, what 
a spree it was! how envious the other chaps would 
be! but it was no good. She seemed to enclose 
in her all the warmth and sweetness for which 
he had been longing for ages and ages, and he 
could not understand why. The lump in his 
throat grew bigger. He did wish he wasn’t 
such a filthy little beast, and that it wasn’t so 
utterly impossible for any one to love him 
again. 

He became reckless and wriggled farther along 
the bough, trying to wriggle out of his miserable 
little self, and he lost his balance and slewed over, 
still clinging on with his hands to the bough which 
bent under his weight and broke; he fell with a 
erash into a bush out of which he rolled on to the 
rock by the pool, scratched and scared and con- 
siderably bumped. 

He got up and stood before Paula trembling, 
a vacant grin upon his face; for some reason he 
pulled off his cap. 

‘‘That’s done it!’’? she said. ‘‘Lord! You did 
startle me!’’ 

And she burst out laughing. 

He stood staring into the pool, unable to look 
at her, while she stretched out her hand for such 
clothes as were within reach, which she held round 
her, saying: ‘‘Go away at once, and never dare 
to come to my pool again.’’ 

But he stood where he was and merely said 
“‘Don’t’’ and began to ery. 
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‘‘Are you hurt or what?’’ she asked curtly. 

“Noo. . Obly-L meéangl. 27? 

‘“Well, go away and never come back to my pool 
again.’’ 

‘‘Don’t!’? Graham repeated miserably. 

“‘Goodness!’’ Paula exclaimed. ‘‘Wouldn’t any 
girl be angry at a horrid little boy bouncing down 
upon her lke this?”’ 

He stood trembling before her, the tears pour- 
ing down his face. 

‘‘T was watching,’’ he sobbed. 

‘Little beast!’’ cried Paula. ‘‘How dare you! 
Go away!”’ 

He wished that he could move and he would 
instantly have gone away. He wished that he 
could sink into the earth or die or something final, 
but he could only stand there, shaking and blub- 
bing. 

He said ‘‘Don’t’’ once more, as though he were 
begging his mother not to be unkind to him. 

‘‘T’m sorry,’’ he faltered, not knowing exactly 
why or what in particular he was sorry for, ex- 
cept perhaps for being alive at all. 

‘“‘Tittle boy!’’ said Paula with strange empha- 
sis. ‘‘Don’t cry. I hate people to cry. I can’t 
bear it, see?”’ 

He sniffed and gasped, but he could not stop 
erying. 

‘What is the matter?’’ Paula asked, moved and 
bewildered, yet unable not to be amused by the 
absurdity of the situation. 
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“‘T’m awf’ly mis’rable!’’? he whispered, ‘‘and 
dirty !’’ he added on a gulp. 

Paula slipped on some clothes and sat down, 
cross-legged. 

‘¢Aren’t you the one that was beaten before the 
school?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Graham confessed. 

‘‘Dirty shame!’’ said Paula violently. ‘‘Come 
here!’’? she went on, holding out her hand. 

He took no notice. 

‘“Why did you pry at me?”’ 

‘*T couldn’t help it. First, I thought how the 
chaps ... then... then you were so lovely.’’ 

She leaned forward on her knees on one hand 
and with the other pulled him to her side and had 
a good look at him. 

‘‘Got any sisters?’’ she asked. 

‘*A kiddie sister,’’ he answered, looking at her 
timidly, for she was not yet a human being to him 
but typified the light and warmth which had gone 
out of his life. A grown up Christian is said to 
worship God; Graham offered Paula worship, if 
such a word may be applied without blasphemy 
to the feeling of a little boy of eleven for a girl 
he has caught sight of, naked. 

“‘T shall be sixteen in October!’’ Paula an- 
nounced not without pride; and Graham heard the 
statement with the same awe and understanding 
as the average believer brings to the Almighty’s 
assurance that He is the same yesterday, to-day 
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and forever; mere years could not diminish her 
godhead. 

‘*You looked pretty miserable when I saw you 
the other day.’’ 

id lt”? 

“A regular misery. What’s wrong?’’ 

“‘Oh, me!’’ said Graham promptly. 

‘*How?’? 

lo can’t say.’” 

‘“Yes, do. I’ve been through it—down and out. 
Tell me about it.’’ 

She stroked very gently up the short hair at 
the back of his head, pressing her cool hand 
against it every now and then. 

*“‘Oh!”’ he brought out in a rush. ‘‘I’m only a 
dirty little beast; that’s all, and the sight of me 
sickens people.’’ 

‘‘Rubbish!’’ she cried. ‘‘You’re nothing of the 
kind.”’ 

“You don’t know me,”’ he faltered. 

*‘T know that much,’’ she retorted. 

‘How do you?’’ he ventured to enquire. 

‘‘T can feel it,’’ she said proudly. ‘‘You don’t 
suppose you’d be sitting there or that I’d touch 
you if you were nasty.’’ And she added grimly, 
‘‘T know what they’re like and how they treated 
my mother.”’ 

Graham trembled at the anger in her voice as 
a grown up believer might before his God of 
Wrath; but again like the wiser or at any rate 
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elder worshiper he lacked faith to be convinced 
by what she said; such a person as she must of 
course be unaware what sort of filthy things a 
little boy was capable of doing, and what evil 
grew on his body like a fungus. 

‘“‘Don’t let’s think of them!’’ she said, lying 
back again with her hands behind her head. ‘‘The 
loveliest thing in the world—almost—is to be hot 
in the sunshine after a bathe in a pool; to soak 
in the sunshine, feeling so very clean and warm 
all over.”’ 

Graham glanced timidly at her in adoration, 
smiling. He half noticed her eye-lashes which 
were very long; but she was all so bright and 
beautiful to him that he could not see details of 
beauty for long. He was warm and happy in 
her presence, afraid to breathe lest the spell 
should break and he should be cold and miserable 
again and be sent away. She lay with her eyes 
shut full in the sunlight. She moved a hand out 
from under her hair. Graham blushed at the in- 
conceivable daring of the thought that that hand 
was within his reach to touch. Who knows, per- 
haps if he sat very still she might put her hand 
again against his neck. 

She closed and unclosed the fingers of the hand 
near him like a happy cat. 

‘*Makes you hungry, though,’’ she went on with- 
out opening her eyes. 

Graham longed for courage to offer her his bun 
and chocolate. Just suppose she were to eat what 
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he had given her! Wouldn’t food from him 
poison her? Besides he had shoved his shoes 
and stockings in the bag with the bun in it, and 
the chocolate was soft and messy; and what was 
one bun when he had had six and eaten five him- 
self? He felt a horrible pig. 

‘‘Some grub would make it perfect,’’ she an- 
nounced, lazily. 

That settled it. He made a desperate effort. 

“‘T’ve only one beastly bun,’’ he said, blinking 
and blushing, as though a dreadful confession 
were being dragged from him, ‘‘and a rotten stick 
of chocolate.’? He rummaged in his satchel and 
tugged out the crumpled bag; he extracted the 
chocolate from his knickerbocker pocket; he laid 
both guiltily before her. She lifted her head to 
watch him, and sat up to take the bag which open- 
ing she peered into: 

‘‘My favorite sort!’’ she cried. 

Then she picked up the chocolate and unwrap- 
ping a corner of the paper, she said: ‘‘I don’t like 
chocolate too hard.’’ 

Graham tingled all over with happiness, as she 
spoke, and felt as though a douche of cold water 
had been thrown over him when he saw her screw 
up the bag again and rewrap the chocolate in its 
cover. Fancy ever supposing she could eat muck 
of his! 

He was silent for some time but at last he man- 
aged to say: 

‘‘T did hope you’d be able to eat them.”’ 
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She had been watching him with intense inter- 
est, and saw that he was on the brink of tears; 
so she flung her arms round his neck and said: 

‘‘T think you’re simply a darling.’’ 

Graham felt so suddenly and so frightfully 
happy that he thought he must burst or die or 
something. All he did, however, was to grin and 
erin as though he could never stop grinning. 

‘‘Come on!’’ she cried laughing. ‘‘We’ll go 
shares!’’ 

‘“Me, eat any!’’ said Graham. ‘‘I’ve had five 
already. Besides, I couldn’t, really.’’ 

The idea seemed ridiculous. 

‘“You’ll be hungry, soon.’’ 

‘“‘Hungry, now. Me.’’ 

He wished she wouldn’t tease him by making 
such idiotic suggestions. 

“‘T know what,’’ said Paula. ‘‘You have a dip 
in the pool and a warm in the sun and then we’ll 
have a feast together. That’ll be glorious; only 
look sharp because I’m awfully hungry.’’ 

If he had been bidden to walk over a precipice 
he would certainly have stepped to the brink with- 
out hesitation. As it was, he instantly took off his 
coat and got his arms out of his shirt; but then 
he stopped. Paula was lying back, her face full 
in the sunlight, her eyes shut against the glare. 

“Ought I to?’’ he questioned. 

‘‘Oh, bother oughts. Of course, now.’’ 

Off came his shirt; more slowly his knicker- 
bockers. 
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‘‘Go on,’’ she said, sitting up. ‘‘It’s awfully 
cold at first; delicious afterwards.’’ 

He walked straight down to the pool, catching 
her unconcern at his nakedness, and lay down in 
the water at once, dipping his head well under, 
and then splashing with his arms and legs. He 
had never before in his life enjoyed cold water. 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ cried Paula. ‘‘Splendid!’’ 

He came out, dripping, to his clothes. 

“You have got pluck,’’ she said with genuine 
admiration. ‘‘Going in like that all at once.’’ 

““ ?Cos you were there,’’ he explained. ‘‘Show- 
ing off. Really, I don’t like cold water much. 1 
did that.’’ 

She was looking at him with an odd mixture of 
reverence and fun on her face. 

“The sight of you doesn’t sicken me,’’ she 
stated solemnly. ‘‘Bodies are wonderful. Yours 
is lovely.’’ 

Graham felt as though a weight had dropped off 
him. He felt at peace, as he stood there, and 
strangely valiant, as though nothing would ever 
frighten him again. 

‘‘T don’t half like your trust in me,’’ she said 
in a low Voice. 

He did not understand what she meant; but he 
was happy at the tone of her voice and beamed. 

‘““You’re such a nice sort of age,’’ she said in 
the same voice. ‘‘Just bursting into flower, as 
Daddie says; don’t let them spoil you with their 
slug notions. It gives me delight to see you,’’ she 
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went on and then as though imploring him she 
added, ‘‘So you’ll never think yourself nasty 
again, will you?’’ 

Graham had never felt so awed and solemn be- 
fore; he felt like. Aladdin when he rubbed the old 
lamp, in the presence of some spirit to whom all 
things were possible; or as Enoch must have felt 
on starting off on his walk with God. At any rate 
it wasn’t like talking to an ordinary person. He 
seemed to be listening with something deeper in 
him than had ever listened before. 

‘And you’ll take care of yourself,’’ she said. 
‘‘Because if you finger a rosebud it never becomes 
a rose.’’ 

He knew exactly what she meant, but was only 
conscious of an insane desire to cry, which he 
fiercely fought. 

He sat down and slowly put on his shirt and 
knickerbockers, wishing he could look at her all 
the rest of his life always, and hear her voice and 
sometimes perhaps for a tremendous treat be 
kissed or touched. 

“‘T feel awfully mysterious and solemn,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘So do I,’’ he whispered, and without any 
thought he took hold of her hand and held it in 
ecstasy. 

“‘Flow queer!’’ she said with slow emphasis. 

They sat in silence, watching the tiny waterfall 
and the bright bubbles it made on the pool. 


XI 


ee elder and more prosaic persons Time has 
been known to lose its meaning when love’s 
light has been shining upon them. 

As the hour for Graham’s arrival passed Mrs. 
Hullertson began to grow alarmed, for her mind 
was in the state to welcome dreadful imaginings. 
She saw him run over; she saw him knocked sense- 
less by a drunken ruffian. She decided to go to the 
school to enquire when he had left, and only in 
her bedroom, putting on her hat, did it occur to 
her that if he were up to some harmless childish 
mischief, she would get him into serious trouble 
with those relentless authorities above him and 
for all her fears which were not allayed, she was 
too much his friend to risk this. She wasn’t 
really a sneak, she assured him in her mind; it 
was only in one matter, for his good, that she was 
obliged to side with those to whom ‘‘rotters 
sneaked’’: her mind in its anguish used his slang 
quite naturally. 

And then she saw him coming. Even at a dis- 
tance she noticed that he was not coming in his 
usual manner. He kept a steady determined pace, 
like a man returning home from his business, walk- 
ing in the center of the path, not in the gutter or 
crossing the road; not stopping to have a squint 
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bowling or hitting an imaginary ball, but walk- 
ing steadily on with level steps. As he drew 
nearer, it seemed as though his head were held 
higher than usual, set back as she thought in de- 
fiance, and she knew that she would not have the 
courage to question him, as an anxious mother 
ought, with regard to the cause of his lateness; 
and she could never have questioned George with 
suspicion, however much she might have wanted 
to know. 

Graham, after leaving Paula, was mainly con- 
scious of two things; that he had been walking 
for miles and miles holding her hand through a 
country of enchantment; and that she had kissed 
him when they said ‘‘good-bye.’’ He strode along 
on air, rather wishing that he might be called upon 
to die the hideous death of a Christian martyr to 
show how much he loved her. It wouldn’t matter 
now if his mother did marry Mr. Lake and they 
both caned him every evening; they could do as 
they bally well pleased for all he cared. 

She would of course ask him why he was late 
and where he had been and how many runs he had 
made at cricket, and he decided without a thought 
to tell her nothing and simply to answer, if 
pressed, ‘‘Shan’t say!’’ She would come into the 
bathroom and produce the whip and say (he mim- 
icked her voice in his mind) ‘‘Graham, I have 
promised Mr. Lake to whip you if ever I found 
you playing truant.’’ ‘‘Promised Mr. Lake! 
Pooh!’’? His heart turned into a little stone 
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against his mother, as he pushed open the gate 
into the garden. Anyhow, she’d whip him: well, 
let her! <A plucky lot he cared, now. 

Thus he was wholly unprepared for the recep- 
tion which he met and his young bravery collapsed 
before it. For Flora dashed into the hall to meet 
him with a shower of questions and his mother 
came quietly out after her and said gently in a 
soft voice so that he could find no backwash of 
a second meaning in her words: 

*‘Let him alone, dear; he’ll tell you if he wants 
to!’’ 

“‘But he doesn’t; and J want him to!’’ Flora 
insisted. 

‘Well. Don’t plague him!’’ his mother actually 
said, and to himself with a smile, ‘‘You’ll be 
dreadfully hungry, I expect!’’ 

Graham tried hard not to believe his ears. This 
was too bad. This meant that the only thing he 
really wanted in the world was to open his heart 
to his mother and tell her all about the lovely time 
he had had, and how he had plunged right into 
simply icy cold water without waiting a moment, 
and pushed his head right under and fell off a 
regular dangerous high tree and into a bush and 
seen a real grown up girl ali naked and how it 
wasn’t horrid but beautiful and made you feel... 

His thoughts stopped their riotous career, as 
though he had bumped into a brick wall in full 
chase after a butterfly. It was utterly impossible 
to tell his mother; yet he longed to tell her, he 
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ached to tell her, not so much to please her, but 
because until he had told he knew quite well that 
the adventure could not be fully real. 

He recognized this subtle truth as surely as he 
could recognize a large dandelion in flower on the 
lawn; why it was there he could not say, and few 
people, however old and wise, could have told him. 
He had not yet learned the clever trick, in which 
elder persons have generally grown adept, of de- 
nying the existence of what he could not explain; 
so he was unarmed and defenseless against pain 
that-twisted into him. For he felt that somehow 
the beauty of his adventure—his very own pri- 
vate source of happiness—was being spoiled. 

A great lump swelled up in his throat; he was 
on the brink of tears, and out of his depth in 
wretchedness. 

With the impulse of a drowning man he 
stretched desperately out for words and began: 

“*T say, Mum!’’ 

But the hopelessness of making her appreciate 
what he had lived that afternoon overwhelmed 
him. Why, even at this distance from telling her 
he began to feel that he had been only naughty and 
worse; and he began to think nasty thoughts like 
Mr. Lake and the other chaps, and it was as though 
some one had made a bad smell or something by 
her pool so that the water wasn’t sweet any more 
but dirty so that she could never bathe in it again: 
and the little boy fought the idea that his mother 
could possibly dirty the pool as he would have 
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fought some filthy wallowing beast that wanted to 
hurt Paula. Yet his tongue was tied against tell- 
ing her; he might as well have tried to give her 
a handful of sunbeams. 

Whichever way his mind turned, he seemed to 
meet some horrible creature crawling out upon 
him. He was frightened and bewildered and lost. 

And, having returned ravenously hungry, he had 
eaten an enormous lot for tea and he felt that it 
was disagreeing with him and that he might be 
sick. Anyhow he could not do his home-work; he 
would get up, as he was sometimes allowed to do, 
very early on Monday morning and do it then, 
though it was beastly to have the stuff hanging 
over you; and the fear of oversleeping yourself 
and having none done was beastly too. And he 
didn’t know when he would see Paula again, and 
it seemed so long ago that he could hardly believe 
he had seen her; and he felt so miserable that he 
could hardly believe that he had been happy, and 
that the whole thing wasn’t a dream; and to be 
able to think such things the very same evening 
made him realize what an utter rotter he was. 
Everything seemed dull and hopeless, and he 
shoved his head on his books and cried, because 
he really could not do his home-lessons. 

His mother came in and found him and said: 

‘What makes my little man unhappy?’’ 

She very seldom called him her little man and 
when she did, that by itself was enough to make 
him all sobby. 
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He flung himself against her in a passion of 
tears; and all she could hear at first of what he 
said was: 

“‘T’m too small, Mum. I am too small.’’ 

Which he repeated many times. 

In a little while she caught words in snatches 
which she pieced together into sentences, so that 
she gathered. that something or other wasn’t 
wicked but lovely; that he couldn’t do his home- 
lessons; that she was far away in the moon; that 
he couldn’t tell her about it, and that he had a 
stomach-ache. 

She did not pay much heed to what he said, be- 
cause she was so glad to have him in her arms 
again, hugging him and crying with him, and be- 
ing hugged. 

Their pent-up grief flowed out, and from its flow 
came relief. But the relief did not last, because 
Mrs. Hullertson, after saying that she was very, 
very sorry that she had whipped him, shut her 
lips on the point of saying that she would never 
whip him again; and Graham had tried to tell 
her about seeing Paula and had failed. So he 
went to bed that night still feeling sad and still 
feeling that he was an awful long way away from 
his mother, and so bewildered in his little mind 
that he couldn’t see the pool and Paula clearly, 
or remove a dark shadow from the sunshine of 
his memory. Also he was a wretched little ass 
who was always blubbing like a rotten kid. 

In Mrs. Hullertson also grief revived when she 
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lay in bed, and she could not sleep. It seemed 
that, though she had hugged the body of her son 
and kissed his tears, she had held a shadow in 
her arms, a ghostly thing that mocked her with 
its lack of reality. She too was bewildered and 
lost. 


XII 


(areas had promised Paula that he would 
not think himself nasty any more; and he no 
longer felt that he was nasty, since the sight of 
him had not sickened her but had given her de- 
light. Yet his mother had whipped him and had 
taken Mr. Lake’s word for granted that he was 
nasty, and had made him feel horrible and wicked 
and unloved. His thoughts were dim but they 
dismayed him like a disloyalty to his mother, be- 
cause he seemed to love his mother a great deal 
more since he had seen Paula and his longing to 
confide his secret to her continued and increased. 

So he felt stuck, as if on the rings in the gym- 
nasium, suspended and unmoving, a helpless arm 
in either direction and each arm aching. 

No wonder that he often thought that he was 
not strong enough; that he was too weak and too 
small; and that he wished with all his might to be 
grown up, when, he was certain, all such difficulties 
would end and everything would be easy and 
simple, as it was with Mr. Lake or his mother. 
But he would not be grown up until he was at 
least twenty, and nine years was a very long time 
to wait; nine years! why, it was nearly as long as 
the whole time he had lived at all! Terms and 
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afterwards the big school would be waiting to re- 
ceive him. It seemed an endless process, though 
nothing could really stop him getting older every 
day; and he lived in hope, as a devout Christian 
woman whose life on earth is vexed, lives in hope 
of ease and happiness in heaven among the saints 
of God and the angels. 

The very next day he was nearly stretched in 
half, for coming home from church they met 
Paula, walking with Amner King, the blacksmith. 
Graham would like to have rushed up, seized her 
hand and led her in triumph to his mother as his 
new friend; or at least, if such an act of daring 
were impossible to have pointed out her amazing 
beauty and told his mother how wonderful she was. 
As it was, he felt extremely awkward and passed 
by with a sheepish and hidden grin on his face, 
trusting that his mother would not see Paula or 
at any rate not say anything about her, and trust- 
ing that Paula would understand. 

Paula understood. Before Graham had seen 
her, she had touched Amner King’s sleeve and 
said: 

‘‘Look, Daddie. There’s my little sweetheart. 
Being dragged home from church. What a little 
guy he looks, poor lamb, dressed up in an Kton 
suit and a bowler hat. A little god—without 
them !’’ 

Amner King smiled. 

‘‘Looks a sensitive little chap,’’ was his com- 
ment. 
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‘*How did you get to know Paula Carne?’’ Mrs. 
Hullertson asked. 

Graham gaped and blushed. 

‘*You do know her, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘T dunno!’’ he answered, becoming stolid, as 
there was a note in her voice as she said Paula 
Carne which displeased him. 

“Ts she jolly?’’ asked Flora. ‘‘Why don’t you 
ask her in to play with us?’’ 

‘‘Oh, shut up!’’ said her brother. ‘‘She’s not 
a kid.’’ 

And he was chidden for rudeness; but he hardly 
heard; he was thinking what a splendid man Am- 
ner King was with his great arms and long beard, 
and wishing that he could be a blacksmith and shoe 
horses and go for long walks with Paula whenever 
he wanted. He would much rather shoe horses 
and beat red-hot iron, making the sparks fly, and 
pulling the bellows, than he would be a school- 
master or a parson. He supposed that he was a 
gentleman and gentlemen did not shoe horses; he 
wondered why they didn’t. It must be a decent 
sort of life, especially if Paula were about, keep- 
ing house for you—with Mum too quite near; and 
Flora—oh, she’d marry some chap and go away. 
Girls always did that. . . . Suppose Paula were 
to marry some other chap and go away. The 
thought made him feel empty inside. 

During the afternoon Graham kept running to 
the front gate in case she might be passing; and 
each time he felt deadly disappointed that he did 
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not see her. He climbed a tree—a very easy tree 
on account of his Sunday clothes and rules—in the 
vain and muddled hope that he might somehow 
fall off and again find himself at her feet. But 
nothing was any good; and the hours of Sunday 
were very long, all the longer because he knew 
what a comfort it would be to be able to talk about 
it all to his mother; and not to be able to was a 
pain and made other things seem dull. 

After tea he saw his mother writing a letter, and 
he realized that letters were not necessarily only 
to thank relations for presents which had already 
been broken—like the tool set his Aunt May had 
sent him; the tools were fastened on to a piece 
of cardboard and the saw bent at the first cut 
and the head of the hammer broke and the chisel 
wouldn’t cut, and yet he had to write how pleased 
he was with the useful present. Letters and fudge 
tool sets were intimately connected in his mind; 
but now the connection snapped and he realized 
that he could write to Paula. The idea thrilled 
him and appalled him. He felt in command of a 
new power, and many years older all of a sudden. 
He could write thoughts and things on a piece of 
paper as neatly as possible, fold up the paper 
and put it in an envelope which no one would open 
until it reached the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. He could drop it in the pillar box, from 
which one postman would collect it in the eve- 
ning; and then another postman would deliver it 
in the morning to Miss Paula Carne, who would 
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tear open the envelope, take out the sheet of paper, 
unfold it and read what he had written; or rather 
might write if he could find his pen and some paper 
and an envelope and a stamp and a quiet place in 
which to write it without being bothered. 
’ Of course it was not a thing to be done offhand 
or casually; it was an undertaking full of the pos- 
sibility of adventure, for which he immediately be- 
gan to form plans. He could bag an envelope 
easily; he could buy a stamp on his way to school; 
he could write in the dinner hour. Lots of chaps 
swotted a bit in the dinner hour and no one could 
tell that he wasn’t swotting. All that part was 
so easy that he jigged about on the lawn, as though 
it had been already done. There still remained 
the worst difficulties, how to begin and what to 
say. ‘‘Dear Miss Carne”’ sounded stupid. ‘‘Dear 
Paula’’ sounded cheek. ‘‘Dear Miss Paula Carne’’ 
sounded wrong. Perhaps he needn’t begin at all, 
but simply start off hoping that she was quite 
well. But he knew she was quite well because he 
had seen her out walking with Amner King. His 
face grew troubled: that part—what to say—took 
a bit of doing. 

Still it didn’t really much matter what he said; 
the great thing was to have the chance of saying 
anything, and thus not to feel that she was out of 
his reach. Why, even if he never wrote at all, 
it was fine to know that writing was possible. He 
wished he didn’t write such a kiddish hand; and 
he would be certain to make mistakes in spelling. 
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However she’d been a kid once herself and besides 
she understood everything. 

He wondered whether she understood every- 
thing because she was a girl; and some of the 
mystery about her spilled over on to Flora, and 
even though she was his kiddie sister and he re- 
membered the time when she could not talk at all, 
she too became rather mysterious. 

His thoughts wandered on to men and women 
and how queer-it was about babies and all that. 
That was mysterious, too; and it struck him as 
funny how many things were mysterious when 
you came to think about them and were a little 
boy and didn’t know much. Mrs. Phipps was not 
mysterious; she was greedy and there was an end 
of it; yet she must have been a baby once, and 
then a little girl and then a woman and then fat 
and greedy. His mother was mysterious; or 
rather there were things about her that were mys- 
terious; the sort of welcoming comfortable feel 
of her presence; what made it come and what made 
it go; and why, now, was it so seldom there? 

These thoughts passed through his mind, like 
thistledown in a breeze and were too light to catch 
hold of and retain; so he thought seriously why 
men wore trousers and women wore skirts and 
lacy pretty things like Mum. 

“Tt is rum!’’ he said to himself, puzzled and 
solemn, for life presents many problems to a small 
boy, stirred. 

Babies! his mind continually recurred to them. 
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How were they made? How did they really come? 
How did they learn to talk? Babies were the 
rummiest go of the lot. Fancy his being a baby 
himself once! Dirty little beggars of course; but 
jolly when they smiled and didn’t wet your bags 
or worse. He suddenly thought of Mr. Lake as 
a baby, messing on some swell old buffer’s trou- 
sers, who would insist on nursing him, and 
he burst out laughing. He stopped laughing 
abruptly because he thought of Paula and not be- 
ing nasty; and so he bumped full tilt into the prob- 
lem of propriety, which confused him as much as 
it has confused less youthful ae less genuine 
thinkers. 

In all his cogitations, however, it never occurred 
to him to make any simple plan for seeing Paula 
again; had it occurred to him he would have dis- 
missed it as a profanity: similarly no doubt Enoch 
would have dismissed the idea of suggesting a 
second walk with Jehovah on the mountain. Such 
great events must be left in other hands. 


XIII 


A new excitement was added to Graham’s walk 
to and from school, the possibility of seeing 
Paula. On Monday morning he bought his penny 
stamp; and stuck it on an envelope which he 
bagged from his mother’s writing-table in the 
evening. He found opportunity, while Flora was 
being bathed, to get so far as writing Miss Paula 
Carne on the envelope, with very great care, and 
he had time to blot it and slip it unsmudged into 
a school-book, when his mother came into the 
room. She hoped for a renewal of friendliness 
with her small son, and for that reason had left 
Flora to finish bathing herself. But she still felt 
shy of Graham, and he, holding tightly the Latin 
grammar in which the envelope lay, was as closely 
shut up from her as the book in his hand. Neither, 
however, really knew what kept them apart. Mrs. 
Hullertson wanted to say: ‘‘Don’t have secrets 
from me, my darling!’’ as one child might to an- 
other; but she could only speak as his mother and 
said as kindly as any mother could have spoken: 
‘‘T hope you’ve done your lessons nicely, dar- 
ling !’’ 
To which he answered, grinning and blushing: 
“Oh, I think so, Mum!’’ 


His wish to share his secret with his mother was 
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deep and genuine; but he felt as much pleasure at 
the adroitness with which he had managed to keep 
the envelope from her notice, as he would have 
found in bamboozling Mr. Lake, if he had ever 
been permitted to do so. 

He got up early in the morning and added c/o 
Mr. Amner King to the name on the envelope, be- 
ing much pleased with the look of importance his 
envelope thereby gained. If he could only re- 
member the name of the street in which the black- 
smith lived, the address would have been complete. 
He started early to school in order to make the 
détour necessary to ascertaining the name; but 
he could see it nowhere written up and only during 
the course of the last morning lesson did he be- 
think himself of asking. He asked one or two 
chaps, but their answers varied—except in em- 
phatic certainty; so he decided to make another 
détour on his way home and to enquire of one or 
two people in the street itself. They would surely 
know. But when he reached the street he took 
fright suddenly, imagining that he saw Paula com- 
ing towards him, and ran fast in the direction of 
his home. 

Fears and difficulties spiced the adventure for 
him, and he often said to himself: ‘‘I’m not 
nasty,’’ with an odd mixture of glee at scoring off 
Mr. Lake and all that lot (who they were exactly 
he did not particularize) and of adoring gratitude 
to the person who had made him feel ‘‘not 
nasty.’’ His bath ceased to be a duty to be got 
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through as perfunctorily as possible; he used the 
nail-brush vigorously whenever he washed his 
. hands; he went upstairs of his own accord after 
breakfast one morning because he had forgotten 
to clean his teeth; and he even began to give his 
hair a little more than one comb and a flick. 

When he finished his lessons of an evening, he 
was distinctly conscious of descending long low 
stairs to the level on which games with Flora could 
be played, and this feeling lasted for quite a num- 
ber of minutes until the game absorbed him. 

Flora noticed enough to cause her to ask her 
mother: ‘‘Won’t Gramie want to play with me 
any more when he grows up?’’ 

‘‘Oh, we all of us change, you know, darling,’’ 
Mrs. Hullertson answered with a sigh. 

“Do I change?’’ Flora persisted. 

‘‘Of course you do, darling. We all do.’’ 

Flora was thinking. 

‘‘T’ve always liked playing,’’ she said. 

Her mother was silent. 

‘‘And you don’t change,’’ Flora announced 
more firmly. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, dear. I grow older every day— 
slowly.’’ 

Flora stamped her foot on a rush of feeling: 

‘‘T won’t have it,’? she cried. ‘‘You must al- 
ways be my darling lovely Mummie.’’ 

Mrs. Hullertson was not in the frame of mind 
to explain great laws of life, which were pressing 
painfully upon herself, in simple language to her 
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daughter; still less so, when Flora, with a child’s 
relentless speed of imagination, entreated her 
mother not to grow old and die; she could only 
say: 

“‘Tt’s not in our power, my pet,’’ and add in 
thought to herself that very little indeed was in 
our power; she did not even, for instance, know 
how to love her children wisely. What difference 
was there between Flora and herself when faced 
with such mighty facts as change and death, ex- 
cept that she did not stamp her foot and cry out, 
and Flora did. She too waited for her teeth to 
ache before she visited the dentist, as Flora al- 
ways wished to do. All she wanted really was 
to be happy like any child; and the unhappier she 
became the more she craved to go back to the 
time—such a short time ago and yet growing 
more distant with each day—when Graham and 
Flora and she lived together like three happy 
children. 

On Thursday morning a big event happened for 
Graham. The postman generally passed soon 
after they had sat down to breakfast; and di- 
rectly he showed signs of entering the gate, one 
or other or sometimes both of the children made 
a dash for the front door to get the letters before 
he rapped. On Thursday morning Flora spotted 
postie and dashed for the door to find Jessie al- 
ready there and taking one letter, which she 
handed to Flora reading aloud the address: ‘‘Mas- 
ter Graham Hullertson.’’ 
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‘Is it really for Gramie?’’ she asked aston- 
ished. ‘‘Who’s it from?’’ 

‘*No knowing that till it’s opened,’”’ said Jessie 
sharply, nettled that the letter she was expecting 
had not come. 

Flora recovered from her surprise and rushed 
back into the room, shouting: ‘‘It’s for Gramie. 
It’s for Gramie! Oh, Gramie, who’s it from?’’ 

He had a strange feeling in his stomach, being 
certain that the letter must come from Paula. He 
was wild with excitement and delight, as he 
snatched the letter and crammed it into his jacket 
pocket, unopened; and also convinced that he was 
in for it now up to the neck. 

‘Oh! cheese it, Flora,’’ he said, trying fiercely 
to be grown up, ‘‘letters are always private.’’ 

‘‘Yes, but Mum always opens hers at once and 
reads out interesting bits to us. And how can 
you know it’s private if you haven’t opened it, 
and don’t know who it’s from?’’ 

Graham’s only answer was to go on steadily 
gulping his porridge. He felt cornered and des- 
perate; and the letter seemed to be burning a hole 
in his pocket. Fancy her writing to him! 

‘‘Perhaps Graham knows the handwriting,’’ 
Mrs. Hullertson suggested. 

‘Why can’t he tell me who it’s from then?’’ 
asked Flora angrily. 

‘‘T told you I’d never seen it before.”’ 

‘“You never did!’’ 

‘‘Oh! wash ’em out!’ said Graham, hoping that 
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his schoolboy reference to her ears would raise 
quarrel enough to distract attention from the let- 
ter. 

‘‘Mum doesn’t like you to say that. You’re 
being a little beast about your letter.’’ 

‘‘Shan’t learn manners from you, anyhow..”’ 

‘“‘Think yourself so grand because you’ve had 
one stupid letter.’’ 

‘All right. There’s nothing to blub about.’’ 

‘‘Dears, dears!’’ Mrs. Hullertson interposed. 

‘‘Blubbing!’’ Flora snorted. ‘‘It’s only an ad- 
vertisement! With the wrong name on, by mis- 
take.”’ 

“Rot!’?? said Graham. ‘‘You’re just nosy, 
that’s all you are.”’ 

‘‘Graham dear!’’ said his mother. ‘‘I think 
you’re being rather unkind about it. We should 
both like to know a little about your letter. It’s 
natural that we should. Letters are private; 
you’re quite right, but there’s no harm in any one 
wanting to know the name of whom a letter comes 
from. There’s nothing private in a name; and I 
don’t think,’’ she added, trying to conceal the emo- 
tion she felt, ‘‘little boys should have secrets from 
their mothers.’’ 

Graham struggled desperately on. ‘‘Mum, Flora 
is so beastly nosy, and she does rag me so.”’ 

‘‘Pass the marmalade, please,’’ said Flora in 
a dignified manner. ‘‘Mum wants to know every 
bit as much as me and I s’pose you won’t say 
Mum’s beastly nosy.”’ 
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Graham shoved the jar across the table, saying 
quickly : 

‘‘Oh, no, you don’t, clever! You won’t worm it 
out of me like that!”’ 

It seemed for the moment that the little conflict 
was taking a turn in his favor and that he would 
be able to bear the cherished document away and 
open it alone as he longed to, on his way to school. 

“‘Golly!’’ he thought. ‘‘What a suck in for me 
if it isn’t from Paula at all!’’ 

But the instant’s doubt only served to convince 
him more fully that the letter was indeed from 
Paula. If he were only grown up, he would now 
be able to make an earnest remark about nothing, 
like a person at a tea-party, and win out from the 
silence, while Flora helped herself to marmalade, 
taking plenty, perhaps for comfort; but Mrs. Hul- 
lertson broke the silence by saying in her most 
gentle voice—the voice that always moved Gra- 
ham, the voice in which she had only to say to him 
aged six, ‘‘Ah, then he thought of his mother’s 
wing’’ (quoting from a poem about a fledgling 
who left the nest disobediently soon and died 
slowly in the cold) to dissolve him on the instant 
to tears— 

“‘Do we like to have secrets from each other?’’ 

The soft remark put Graham into a ferment 
and the silly look of triumph on Flora’s face. He 
wanted to buzz something at her and to explain 
that it wasn’t a question of ‘‘like”’ at all; of course 
he would like to share it all with his mother, but 
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she wouldn’t be shared with, and that wasn’t his 
fault. He held his teacup tight; he stammered; 
but he could neither speak nor throw. 

‘‘You see,’’? Mrs. Hullertson went quietly on, 
‘it might be from one of your cousins suggesting 
a plan for us all for which we should have to make 
arrangements.”’ 

This possibility, not having occurred to Graham 
before, immediately seemed horribly probable, but 
he clung to his hope in desperation; it couldn’t be 
from any of those blighters, as he always thought 
of that branch of the family and often spoke of 
it. He became on the instant a very small boy 
indeed, and avoiding Flora’s stern eye, pleaded: 

‘‘Oh! Mum, I did so want to open it all by my- 
self; on the way to school; it would make it seem 
shorter and more like a real letter.’’ 

Flora understood this point of view so well that 
with a quickness and warmth that were charac- 
teristic of her she relented and leaped to his side: 

*“Do let him, Mum! Do let him!’’ she cried with 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘There now!”’ thought Graham, going very red. 
‘“That’s like a girl! That’s some of the mysteri- 
ousness! A chap would have stuck on.’’ 

‘‘Mayn’t I?’’ he said, still pleading. 

Flora’s sudden change of attitude had touched 
Mrs. Hullertson with a thrill of love and of de- 
light; and also of gratitude, because she was cer- 
tain that there could not be anything very wrong 
so far in upbringing which had resulted in such 
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an adorable little creature. Oh! she was slangy 
at times; and a little rude at times and defiant 
perhaps, yes and disobedient, but all that was 
nothing compared with the warm, impulsive, sheer 
goodness of her little nature. And look, how 
Graham recognized it! Any one could see the 
gentleness and appreciation that peered out of his 
dear, fat, rosy, little face at his sister. Of course 
he loved his white mouse too much. . . . Why ever 
should she think of his white mouse? The thought 
almost startled her. Two little pets he loved too 
much; and petted too much. . . . Was it possible 
that she could confuse in her mind a pet mouse 
with a terrible action that might lead him to an 
asylum? 

These thoughts sprang up in her mind with the 
suddenness of frightened snipe, lying close on the 
fens, and swiftly disappeared out of ken; like 
snipe, too, sure to return. She said with complete 
goodwill: ‘‘Yes, dear, certainly!’’ and beamed on 
both her children. 

Graham did not know whether he wanted to hug 
his mother or Flora more. 

He muttered: ‘‘Thanks awfully,’’ and stuffed 
his mouth with a really successful bite of bread 
and marmalade; only the slightest help of the 
tongue round the lips was needed to remove the 
overflow, and the lick was adroitly managed. The 
marmalade tasted delicious; and he thoughtfully 
spread some more on the jagged edge of his bitten 
slice. It was much more decent that way than 
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spreading the whole slice first and cutting it into 
fingers like a kid in the nursery. There were 
some jolly decent people in the world. He took 
another huge bite, and this one required a little 
help from his finger. He shifted in his chair and 
looked half grinning first at his mother and then 
at Flora. He nearly handed out his cherished let- 
ter to his mother and nearly begged her to read 
it aloud. 

Oh, Gummy! -He wished he could! 

He literally sweated with joy at the idea, which 
came to him like a burst of sunshine, that one day 
he would surely be able to tell his mother all about 
it, and make her feel how lovely it was, and make 
her hate Mr. Lake and all that lot as much as he 
hated them. 

But Mrs. Hullertson, to quiet her own conscience 
which told her that she had been soft and yielding 
to her son, said: 

‘‘T am sure that Graham would not be friends 
with any one I shouldn’t like him to be friends 
with.’’ 

And the suspicion in the remark stung his heart 
as much as the small riding whip had stung his 
bottom. His idea of joy seemed to break like a 
tulip hit by a cricket-ball; to have had it at all 
showed him very clearly what a little ass he was, 
not that that needed much showing. As if the 
letter could possibly be from Paula! Why ever 
should she write to him? Whatever on God’s 
earth could she have to say to him? A little stink- 
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ing blighter like him; because he knew that he 
stank now; he couldn’t help it. 

“‘T’m not nasty,’’ came the thought spontane- 
ously; and he added that if he wasn’t nasty he 
was blowed if he knew who was. 

He kept a sullen silence until it was time to put 
his books in his satchel, find his cap—on occasions 
a difficult business in which the complete house- 
hold frantically joined—and be off. He would not 
take his overcoat; it was certain not to rain; but 
his mother took it down from the peg in the hall 
and handed it to him, and he meekly fell in with 
her opinion, without the usual expostulations as 
to the utter assishness of lugging a coat about 
when he was jiggered if it was going to rain one 
bally drop. Mrs. Hullertson wished that he had 
not been so meek; partly because the vigor of his 
usual expostulation pleased her. He looked such 
a darling when he was angry; and it was so easy 
to send him off with his coat slung over his shoul- 
der, grumbling and smiling and good. It was only 
a very little while ago that she had scored a tre- 
mendous success by saying ‘‘You young monkey! 
What do you know about the weather !’’ and Flora 
had taken up the ery of ‘‘You young monkey’’ 
capering and laughing her infectious laugh and 
they had all laughed like anything. That was 
only a very little time ago really; yet it seemed 
now ages and ages ago in the days when they were 
all living happily together like three children. 
Must growing up mean that he grew away from 
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her? She supposed that she was too centered in 
her children; and that if she had her husband, she 
would care for them in a more normal manner. 
Or did all mothers go through the sort of anguish 
through which she was passing and keep it hidden 
deep within their hearts? She had always thought 
herself a very average sort of woman, and was 
glad of it; she was glad to know too that she was 
exactly the average height of a woman; and now 
she feared that perhaps she was not quite so or- 
dinary as she had liked to imagine. 

Meanwhile she watched Graham loaf off down 
the path, turn at the gate and give her a sickly 
smile and then wave his arm like a wax doll. How 
she wished that he would rush back for a hug: ‘‘T 
simply must bung myself at you, Mum: you are 
so lovely,’’ he had once said apologetically—this 
summer too, because she was wearing a newly 
washed linen frock which she did not want 
crushed. Goodness! she sadly smiled, fancy being 
so rich in hugs that you took a frock into account: 
especially she hurried to add in her mind, when 
both the children were very considerate and not a 
bit rough and clumsy as a rule. 

‘*He’s pleased to go this time,’’ she thought 
miserably, as she turned back into the house which 
seemed to be dingy and stuffy, to do her house- 
hold duties, which seemed both stale and tedious. 

Graham was pleased to go. He was barely out 
of sight when he started running as hard as he 
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could for a gate on which he had decided to open 
the letter. He reached the gate panting, and 
opened the letter which was much crumpled by 
being tightly held in a hot hand, thrust into his 
jacket pocket. He nearly toppled over as he sat 
on the gate trying to shove his sticky finger into 
the envelope; but his heels were well on a rung 
and saved him. 

The letter was from Paula Carne. There was 
no doubt of it, because he unfolded the paper and 
looked on the second page, where the name was 
written so that any chap could read it, in decent 
large letters, not fiddly stupid sort of writing that 
you had to guess at or ask some one to make out 
for you. Yours sincerely Paula Carne. Plain as 
paint. 

““That’s all right,’’ he thought, grinning. ‘‘That 
means she is my sincere friend always. That 
does.’’ 

And he kept repeating Yours sincerely Paula 
Carne, as though they were words of enchantment; 
he put in ‘‘By Gum!’’ between each repetition, 
forgetting to read what she had written, and grin- 
ning till his cheeks ached. Yarrow Road, too; of 
course that was the road’s name. 

At length delight allowed him to read the letter. 


‘‘My dear Graham. I want you to see Daddie 
and I wonder if your mother would let you come 
and have tea with us on Saturday on your way 
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home from school and I want you to taste my cake 
at my feast this time. Yours sincerely, 
‘‘Paula Carne.’’ 


He knew that he would go to tea on Saturday 
but thought it wiser not to risk having to go 
against his mother’s wish. Late on two Satur- 
days running. Well, it couldn’t be helped; and it 
was no good hoping for last time’s luck. There 
would be a nice old row, that was sure. It was 
glorious to have a real letter from Paula. He 
thought of her pen moving up and down forming 
all those letters which made words she said to 
him. Any other person would have been sick at 
the way he passed her grinning like an ass on Sun- 
day. Paula had asked him to tea; Paula wanted 
him to see her Daddie; Paula was making him a 
cake; specially making a cake for him. He hoped 
he wouldn’t forget and be too greedy or take too 
much butter; but home-made cake could be good! 
And to see her home, where she lived! He did 
hope he wouldn’t want to leave the room or do 
anything rotten; but he was such an awful young 
ass. He never knew, somehow. And whom should 
he ask, if he did? Oh! Lord! perhaps after all 
he’d better not go. It was too rotten being a kid 
and not grown up. He must remember to pay a 
little visit before he went. Things were jolly dif- 
ficult for people who were not quite grown up. 
Still, there were some chaps, like young Baxter, 
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rather a young swine, but his collar was always 
clean and he never wanted the key or to leave the 
room or anything. Perhaps for himself he was 
specially a rotter in these ways; he certainly felt 
safer when he went out with his mother because 
she saw to all these little arrangements and every- 
thing was quite easy. Anyhow Paula didn’t 
think him nasty; Paula was specially making a 
cake for him and not for young Baxter; Paula 
had written him a letter; Paula had asked him to 
her home. Paula... Golly! he would be late for 
school if he didn’t look sharp. 

He fell scrambling off the gate, the letter 
crammed into his pocket and hurried half running, 
half walking to school, which he reached, hot and 
out of breath, at two minutes to nine, a narrower 
squeak than he liked. 

His mind wandered all day from his lessons; 
but he had the good fortune to escape attention, al- 
though he was obliged, much against his will, to 
ask for the key, because the excitement of the let- 
ter had caused him to overlook a duty which, ac- 
cording to his mother’s strict rule, should be al- 
ways attempted if not actually performed directly 
after breakfast. His mind wandered from his les- 
sons because it was working hard and constantly 
at the tremendous problem of how he should ac- 
cept the invitation in fitting language, without 
any help from anybody. Ought he to say how 
much he liked home-made cake? or to send any 
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message to her Daddie? and if he did, ought he 
to say ‘‘your Daddie’’ or Mr. King or Mr. Amner 
King? Ought he to say anything about not mean- 
ing to ask his mother for leave? There, his 
thoughts kept stopping and then kept circling 
round his impossible wish to share the happiness 
with his mother. It was a sad circle and seemed 
to become sadder as his thoughts turned round it; 
until hopelessness came to wipe his mind blank, 
and he began to hear a little of the lesson, dron- 
ing from the day’s heat. 

They sat in class with their coats off and their 
sleeves rolled up; and the sight of his bare arm 
caused him to live again through the moments 
when, hanging on the bough of the mountain-ash, 
he saw Paula naked in the sunshine, and when 
dripping he stood before her and heard her say, 
‘“‘The sight of you doesn’t sicken me,’’ and his 
thoughts chased after something else she had said 
then about bodies being wonderful. 

He looked at young Baxter; his collar at any 
rate was wonderful; it shone snowy white and his 
hair that waved crisply was in perfect order. 
‘‘Swine!’’ thought Graham with a kitten’s incon- 
sequence and into his mind came an answer, which 
he was sure was a good one, to the letter. 

‘‘My dear Paula. Thank you very much indeed 
for your kind letter asking me to tea on Saturday 
which I shall be very glad to accept. 

‘‘Yours sincerely, 
‘Graham Hullertson.’’ 
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And this answer he, as a fact, remembered and 
used word for word, except that in writing it out 
—which he did during the dinner hour—he added 
‘‘and I love home-made cake.’’ He wrote ‘‘yo’’ 
instead of ‘‘ho’’ and scratched it out, furiously 
blushing, with such vigor that he made a hole in 
the paper. 

There was no time (or paper) to copy it out 
again, as he would have liked. He posted the let- 
ter on the way home. The deed was done. On 
Saturday he would see Paula at her own home; it 
was no good wishing he had written her a longer 
and nicer letter, and ‘‘My dear Paula’’ sounded 
awful cheek as he said it over to himself; but then, 
dash it all! you could write things you couldn’t 
say, and there was nothing in writing ‘‘My dear 
Paula.”’ 


XIV 


Cc. life seemed to have been changed 
into an adventure more thrilling than any 
he had read of in G. A. Henty or The Boys’ Own 
Paper; and he could not make out why this was, 
because no Indians or savages or wild animals of 
ferocious habits lurked in the neighborhood, and 
in one way there was not very much perhaps in 
what had happened to excite any chap who was 
not such a young ass as he knew that he was him- 
self. When shyness of Amner King and his im- 
mense beard laid a cold hand upon him he won- 
dered at the cause of the intense thrill; but then 
only for a brief moment or two, because the one 
word Paula sufficed to explain everything, in much 
the same way as the one word God suffices to clear 
up many difficulties in a believer’s mind. 

Nothing at all unusual happened on Friday; it 
was a sultry day with fine warm drizzle in the 
afternoon but the drizzle stopped before he went 
home and he did not even get wet; an outsider 
might have thought that Friday was a duller day 
than usual—especially as owing to the baker not 
calling there was a stale loaf of bread for tea 
and no cake—but to Graham each moment was 
heavy with significance. 


There were times when he hoped that business 
175 
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would keep Mr. Amner King from being present 
at tea; at other times he felt a strong dislike of 
him, because it seemed unfair that any man should 
have the luck to live always with Paula; but usu- 
ally he thought of Mr. King with awe, approaching, 
as nearly as he knew how, Paula’s attitude to- 
wards him. 

None of the difficulties he foresaw occurred; no 
questions were asked, and in the junior game in 
which he played no great stress was ever laid on 
the second innings and the first innings was over 
in plenty of time to enable him tc change and ar- 
rive.soon after five, which was the hour he was 
sure that they must have tea, though the hour 
had never been mentioned. 

On his arrival shyness was instantly clothed in 
delight, because there was no waiting or knocking 
or asking if Miss Paula Carne were at home as 
he had imagined; Miss Paula Carne was on the 
lookout for him and met him two or three yards 
from the doorway. 

‘‘How jolly this is!’’ she said. 

Grinning, he agreed, while he rubbed his boots 
with enormous care upon the mat, upon which 
he made out the word Welcome. The word seemed 
to have a meaning on Paula’s doormat, though it 
had none on the mat of his cousins. Everything 
to do with Paula seemed to have meaning to him. 

‘*How nice of you to rub your boots so eare- 
fully!’’ said Paula. 

**T generally forget to at home,’’ Graham con- 
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fessed and when she laughed with pleasure at his 
confession, he wondered why her laughter never 
made him feel a young ass. 

The cottage stood by itself next door to the 
forge though separated by some twenty yards of 
garden, lined with broad beans and peas and scar- 
let runners in neat rows. 

Graham found that what he had taken for the 
hall was part of a brick-paved kitchen, through 
the side window of which he could see the forge 
across the garden. He held his cap tightly be- 
hind his back in both hands, looking round and 
round this room. 

‘“‘Daddie’s storing some wood,’’ said Paula. 
‘‘He’ll be here in a minute and we’ll have tea.’’ 

Graham not quite knowing what to say to this 
went very red and grinned. Then his eye fell 
on a pot of stocks in the window and he managed 
to say with much feeling in his voice: 

“‘Oh! It is ripping, all this!’’ 

‘“‘T am glad you like it!’’ cried Paula eagerly. 
‘‘Shall I show you all over everything? I do it 
all.’’ 

When Graham was in a good mood, he occasion- 
ally consented to play with Flora’s doll’s house, 
and as soon as he forgot that a doll’s house was 
not a boy’s game, the rooms and furniture took 
on a charm which no real rooms ever possessed. 
Flora’s talk animated them with the life she liked; 
and the chairs and tables seemed to become alive. 
While Paula showed him the cottage, he was aware 
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of the same sensation, only much more intensely 
felt, because the cottage was real and the doll’s 
house a pretense. He took it for granted that 
rooms were turned out, stoves polished, beds made, 
things washed up, but he had never realized the 
amount of work this meant, or that any one could 
take a pride init. It seemed as though her work 
somehow covered everything with love and inter- 
est, leaving, he thought, a trail of brightness over 
every object like a snail’s slime—oh, no! not a bit 
like that; he blushed that he should always think 
nasty thoughts; utterly silly, too, because nothing 
was less like Paula than a snail. . 

‘‘Daddie said once,’’ she was saying, ‘‘that no 
one could be a better house-mother than me.’’ 

And her words explained to Graham why he 
liked the cottage so much; it was her child; he 
had never before thought of a person being the 
mother of a house; which was quite clear to him 
until he began to think it out, when thoughts con- 
fused his vision. 

She was telling him that housework was really 
a race with time which management helped her 
win. He did not understand exactly what she 
meant but her words turned hours and minutes 
instantly into living running beings, trooping in 
crowds behind her while she, too fleet of foot for 
them, breasted the tape, as he had himself once 
done through a mistake in the handicap, which 
hardly lessened the thrill of winning a race. He 
decided to go into proper training for the next 
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sports, which took place at the end of the Easter 
term, and he wished that he could feel about his 
own house as he felt about Paula’s. Jessie did 
all the work at home, and there was no fun in do- 
ing anything. He hated drying the spoons and 
forks; and he was not allowed to fill coalscuttles 
as he made too much mess and got himself into 
such a state. Of course with Paula everything 
would be utterly different. 

“‘T do nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘except mess things 
up.” 

She put her arm round his shoulder and laughed, 
pressing him gently and quickly against her for 
a moment. 

‘“‘There’s not much a boy can do, properly 
speaking, ’cept chop the wood.’’ 

He grinned with delight. She always made him 
feel less of a young ass somehow than he knew 
himself to be. 

‘‘T’d do anything for you!’’ he said, astonished 
at his own boldness. 

A heavy tread, which seemed to Graham to 
shake the ceiling, was heard above and it was ex- 
plained to him that Daddie was getting ready for 
his tea, and that he was so particular about the 
water boiling that he would know by the taste 
whether the kettle had been taken to the teapot 
or the teapot to the kettle. 

‘“‘Mussy!’’ laughed Paula, as she filled the tea- 
pot. ‘‘There never was such a man!’’ 

And Graham tried to understand how it was 
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possible for any one to mind what taste tea had 
when Paula had poured it out, and he tried hard 
not to dislike Amner King before he had seen him, 
feeling shyer of him, as the man became more 
unaccountable. Yet he could not help having a 
look at the cake in the center of the table, and 
hoping that there were sultanas in it—nice juicy 
sultanas—not currants. There were radishes too 
—white ones and red ones—and lettuces, and a 
great plate heaped with jolly good slices of bread 
and butter. 

He saw Paula smiling at him and he grinned. 

‘‘Do you think you'll like my feast?’’ she asked 
him. 

‘‘Ra—ther!’’ he answered, with such conviction 
that she was obliged to kiss him; and he instantly 
considered himself a greedy young swine to have 
thought even of food in her presence. She made 
him so well and so happy that he was sure he 
would never get out if he were to bat now; there 
was something so awfully clean and delicious 
about her. 

Batting—clean—delicious! Why was it that 
such assish ideas always did come to his mind? 
Whatever had cricket to do with it? Of course 
she washed; and there was no need to think of her 
as though she were a sponge cake. She might not 
think him nasty, but if she saw his thoughts, she 
could not help thinking him more of an utter 
young ass than she had known before existed. 
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The room seemed to shake as Amner King 
slowly descended the stairs. Graham turned to- 
wards the door; the blacksmith looked strange out 
for a walk on Sunday; he would look stranger in 
his own house. The door opened, and before it 
was properly shut something compelled Graham 
—the same instinct perhaps that had caused him 
to rub his boots with such care on the mat—to 
walk forward with his hand extended and to say 
in a clear voice: ‘‘How do you do?”’ 

He tried to shake King’s large hand without 
success; King held it while he said: 

‘“Pleased to see you.’’ 

He spoke as one man might to another without 
a smile and sat down at the table, pushing out a 
chair for Graham on which he sat, while Paula 
began to pour out tea. 

Nothing was said. King handed Graham the 
bread and butter, then the radishes; then the let- 
tuce; and he took a slice himself which he folded 
over a lettuce and ate with two radishes. Graham 
expected Paula to speak; but she was smiling and 
said nothing. He munched away and passed 
Paula the salt without being asked for it; but the 
silence seemed heavy and it occurred to him that 
perhaps, as he was the visitor, he ought to say 
something, and that made the silence weigh more 
heavily still until he was driven to plunge at it. 

‘¢When I was a kid,’’ he began, and Amner King 
moved his large head slowly round to look at him, 
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‘‘T went to London and was taken to the Zoo and 
there you have rides on elephants and there was 
no room on the saddle thing when it came to my 
turn and the keeper-chap put me on his neck sort 
of where there was no saddle or anything right 
on his skin, and it was jolly fine; only the feel of 
his skin reminded me... .”’ 

He stopped abruptly and took an enormous bite 
at his slice, stuffing in a large bit of lettuce and 
a radish, as though he wanted to cork up his mouth 
for ever. Who else but he would ever begin a 
conversation by saying a chap’s hand reminded 
him of the skin of an elephant? He was blushing 
so much that he felt his blush must flake off like 
a red wall on to his bread and butter; and they 
were waiting for the end of his rotten remark. 

‘‘Only—that is .. .’’ he stammered bread-and- 
butterfully. ‘‘I’m awfully keen on elephants.’’ 

Now Paula must see what a frightful young ass 
he was; and worse; because he was rude as well 
as silly, and he heard Flora say in her most su- 
perior voice: ‘‘Don’t make personal remarks!’’ 
She often did say that to him, and she was his 
kiddie sister and could behave ever so much better 
than he could ... oh, well, girls... . He ought 
never to have come: he might have known that he 
would be dead certain to make an ass of himself 
some way or other. 

But Paula was laughing; Paula was clapping 
her hands, and she was saying: 

‘‘He thinks so too! Oh! good! he thinks so too. 
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I knew it wasn’t only me. You are exactly like 
an elephant. So big and silent and . . . and wise 
and gentle, and oh! in heaps and heaps of ways.’’ 

Amner King had deep-set eyes and bushy eye- 
brows; he looked at his house-mother and at Gra- 
ham smiling, as he stirred up the sugar in his 
cup; then he curled his long first finger round the 
spoon and drank appreciatively. 

‘‘Like a trunk,’’? Graham said, beaming, and 
Paula leaned towards him laughing, while Amner 
King set down his cup and laughed as he wiped 
his mouth with a large colored handkerchief. 

‘“You are both bright,’’ he said slowly, and gave 
Graham a look which drew him right in and made 
him feel completely at his ease because the look 
suggested that they, two men, understood quite 
well what sort of person Paula was. And after 
that Graham glanced at Amner King when she 
did or said something which specially pleased him, 
and he invariably found that Daddie had quietly 
noticed it too. 

Paula cut the cake, and when they each had a 
slice, the deep voice of Amner King declared: 

‘“We two chaps know what’s good.”’ 

And he put such meaning into the remark that 
Graham thought him the most decent sort he had 
ever met; and he was glad that Paula was his 
house-mother. There seemed no barrier between 
them; Graham felt that he had been friends with 
them all his life and he prattled away without any 
shyness all that came into his head. 
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‘‘My hat!’’ he said, ‘‘this cake is good. Sul- 
tanas beat currants into fits. And you don’t know 
how shy I was about coming, because I’ve never 
been out to tea alone before. Of course I knew 
I should love seeing Paula but I never thought it 
would all be so ripping somehow. It is rotten I 
can’t tell Mum, because you’d like Mum and of 
course she’d like you. But for all that it’s jolly 
being alone, sort of, and having your own secret, 
though I was in an awful funk of behaving like a 
young ass.’’ 

He remembered his fear of having to leave the 
room, and he looked at Amner King chuckling to 
think how easy it would be simply to ask him. 

“‘So you’ve come here on the Q.T.?’’ said the 
blacksmith, passing him the cake. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said Graham, taking the large slice 
that had been cut for him. ‘‘Yes;I did. You see 
I had to come; and Mum doesn’t understand some 
things. Nor do I, of course; hardly anything, but 
Isay. . . . Do you think old Lake is such a beastly 
good man? My hat! this cake is topping!’’ 

‘‘T wish your mother did know,’’ said Paula. 

‘So do I,’’ Graham said, instantly, ‘‘like any- 
thing. But yousee ... I don’t know quite what’s 
happened. I don’t really. It seems as though I 
couldn’t speak and words don’t come. Why don’t 
words come sometimes when you want them to 
come? She promised old Lake to whip me and I 
was beastly miserable. . . .’’ 
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He stopped abruptly, brooding, and took a bite 
of cake which he thoughtfully munched. Then he 
added in a different voice: 

‘‘Only one smack. And a promise is a prom- 
ise.’’ 

Staring in front of him, he did not see Paula’s 
quick look at her Daddie which said: ‘‘There now! 
Isn’t he an utter little pet!’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t be beat,’’ said Amner King. ‘‘Not 
if I was you.’’ 

“‘It was only once .. .’’ said Graham, misun- 
derstanding him. 

‘‘By them words, I was meaning,’’ he explained. 

*““Oh! I see. No. Rather not,’’ the little boy 
hastily agreed. 

“‘Tt must have been pretty awful for her,’’ said 
Paula. 

“‘What must?’’ Graham asked. 

‘‘Weeling she had to whip you.’’ 

*“T’d not thought of that.’’ 

It seemed as though he had come to the end of 
his road, up against the wall again; but the 
friendly feeling of the room remained and was a 
great comfort. He looked at Amner King whose 
face was thoughtful and then at Paula, whose face 
was full of kindness. 

‘‘That’s as far as I can go,’’ he said, as though 
they could see into his mind. ‘‘It’s here I always 
stick, somehow. What’s a chap to do? I dunno 
what’s happened exactly. I’m such an awful 
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young ass, you see. Only somehow I don’t feel 
such a young ass here. I mean I don’t now—not 
like when I think about things by myself.”’ 

He grinned at Paula blushing on account of the 
smile which she gave him. 

“‘You do say nice things,’’ she said. 

‘‘Me!’’ he exclaimed, astonished; then he knew 
that she was of course poking fun at him, and he 
looked at Amner King to share his pleasure with 
him. But Amner King was still thinking deeply 
as though he were pondering on an important 
matter. 

‘“‘What would you like to say to your mother 
if you could find words?’’ he said slowly and seri- 
ously. 

‘‘Oh! why, everything!’ said Graham. ‘‘ About 
Paula and you and... and my not being... 
but he knows it all, doesn’t he?’’ he asked, turning 
to Paula. 

‘‘Ffe means,’’ she answered, smiling, ‘‘if you 
were to find words now about what you felt, to 
us, it might help you to find words if a chance came 
to talk to your mother.”’ 

‘‘Yes, but supposing I said: I’m frightfully fond 
of Paula Carne and she’s made me feel not nasty, 
Mum ’ud say ‘how?’ and that’s what I’m bothered 
if [know. I feel sort of all one, and not a bit want- 
ing, not like I used to, to do—oh! you know, that 
about the rosebud.’’ 

‘‘What she whipped you for?’’ asked Amner 
King. 
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‘“Yes,’’ said Graham. 

And King nodding his large head slowly in ap- 
proval, said: ‘‘It’s a great thing for a chap to 
get control over himself. ’Tain’t too easy, you 
know..”’ 

‘‘Yes: but Paula ... you see... oh, I dun- 
no... but Paula ...I sort of feel she’s with 
me, helping me somehow, always; and besides... 
I’d do anything to please her .. . it sounds aw- 
fully silly, I’m afraid....’’ He stopped and 
hastily crammed his mouth with crumbs of cake 
and loose sultanas which he had been collecting on 
his plate while he spoke. He looked up to see 
tears in her eyes as she smiled and whispered 
“‘You dear!’’ Bewildered, he turned to Amner 
King, who said: 

‘‘T like you for saying that.”’ 

He spoke with such deliberate emphasis that 
Graham had a queer trickly sensation down his 
spine. 

‘“ Just when,’’ he began, with his mouth full and 
swallowed hard, and was obliged to take a gulp 
of tea, ‘‘Just when I feel I’ve made the most 
frightful ass of myself by what I’ve said, just then 
you make me feel, oh! I dunno! almost as if I’d 
given you something.”’ 

Amner King held his cup suspended in the air 
for a few moments; then he said in his deep slow 
voice: 

‘‘That’s the way of friendship.’’ 

There was a long thoughtful silence as some- 
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times falls upon three people who are trying to 
solve a chess problem; then Paula, moved by a 
sudden idea, said eagerly: 

‘‘Why not merely tell your mother there is no 
more need to whip you? That would ease her 
mind like anything.”’ 

Neither seemed to think the idea so good as she 
thought it. 

“‘T might do that,’’ said Graham dubiously. 

Amner King guessed the little boy’s difficulty, 
caused by his honesty. 

‘“‘Come on!’’ he said. ‘‘You’re eating nothing. 
No sense in getting too solemn at tea. This jam’s 
worth a taste.”’ 

He pushed the jam across the table, smiling 
broadly at Graham who laughed and said he had 
eaten a fearful lot. 

‘*You love your mother and go slow and never 
give in and things’ll right themselves. That is, 
you'll get her help and not her whipping. That 
woman must be a beautiful mother,’’ he announced 
to Paula with conviction. 

‘* And old Lake!’’ cried Graham, thrilled by the 
praise of his mother. ‘‘What about him?’’ 

‘*T don’t know him,’”’ said Amner King severely. 
‘¢So much as I have heard of him is what I call 
bad.’’ 

In spite of his awe at King’s severity Graham 
was obliged to exclaim: 

‘*Old Lake, bad! Oh, I say! What alark! But 
you can’t mean that seriously, you know; why, he 
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reads the lessons in church and, my hat, you 
should hear his pie-jaws!’’ 

‘*What I call bad, mind you; wrong in head and 
wrong in heart.”’ 

‘*Mum/’ud never swallow that, you know; why, 
ana all, . .”? 

It struck Graham as reckless daring that any 
one could calmly think Mr. Lake was not a good 
man: a swine, yes, or a beast of course: but bad, 
definitely bad and wrong. There was something 
frightening in that, as well as something very 
funny. He giggled nervously. 

‘“A man’s a bad man who’s dishonest at his 
job, and I reckon at his job it’s dishonest for a 
chap not to own up for himself before he starts 
beating others and pulling long faces and drawl- 
ing about their wickedness. On this lay Jesus 
Christ’s words: ‘Let him that is without stain 
among you cast the first stone,’ about hits the 
mark and a little kindness. . . .’’ 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Go on, Daddie,’’ Paula whispered. 

‘‘Darn it, girl, I don’t want to spoil the taste 
of his jam. What’s the use of talking like that? 
It takes all sorts to make a world. ’Tain’t no 
fault of his, I daresay. Long as little gentlemen 
are wanted, there’!l be places to turn ’em out.’’ 

He was holding the cake knife aloft like a 
weapon. 

‘‘One more slice each to top up with, eh?’’ he 
suggested. 
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‘‘Well, yes . . . a tiny slice perhaps,’’ Graham 
hesitated; as he was not usually allowed more 
than two slices unless one had been very small, 
and both of his had been large. The knife de- 
scended; the piece cut was not tiny, and Graham 
valiantly attacked it. 

““We must have a walk round after tea, and take 
a look at my wood that’s just come in. It’s not 
too bad, this time,’’ he added judicially to his 
house-mother.. He turned to Graham and ex- 
plained that Simcox was the man to get wood from 
and now was the time to get it. 

‘‘YVou could split the logs in half with a wedge 
and a beetle and then chop them into sticks for 
lighting the fire; that’s a job I was mighty keen 
on when I was your age; and ’tain’t so bad now,’’ 
he added, smiling at Paula. 

‘‘T’m afraid we buy our firewood in bundles,”’ 
Graham confessed. 

“‘That’s a dear way when there’s a handy chap 
about.”’ 

“‘T’m afraid I’m not a handy chap.”’ 

‘“‘The sooner you become one then the better. 
I’ll learn you how to use a wedge and a chop- 
per.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, do!’’ cried Paula. ‘Directly we’ve fin- 
ished tea: and you can make him a couple of 
wedges as a present from us. That would be 
lovely.’’ 

‘“We’ve got no wood yet you know,’’ said Gra- 
ham, afraid that he might obtain the present un- 
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der false pretenses, ‘‘and I’m awfully feeble at 
doing things.’’ 

‘*We’ll see about that,’’ said Amner King con- 
fidently, and, pushing his chair back so that its 
wooden legs resounded on the stone floor, he rose 
slowly from his chair, and arms akimbo, winked in 
satisfaction at Graham, who got up quickly and 
blushing at his daring in touching Paula’s hand 
said with fervor: 

“Oh! I have loved your feast,’’ and he added, 
““That messy chocolate’’ as though it were a sym- 
bol of comparison between himself and her. He 
distinctly and definitely hoped that she would 
kiss him; and she did; so he became dimly aware 
that even though he was a small boy he was able 
to elicit what was to him delight. The discovery, 
for all its dimness, thrilled him with a new sense 
of power; and again he realized, as he had realized 
by her pool, that there were other means of com- 
munication than words between him and people 
whom he loved. The whole world to his great 
satisfaction seemed full of wonder and of sur- 
prise. 

Soon afterwards Graham was initiated into the 
proper handling of a beetle and a wedge; and 
shown how to spot which way the grain of a log 
went. There were two wedges each of a weight 
and substance that were most refreshing after the 
trumpery tools to which he had been accustomed 
—those sham sets tied with pink cotton on to card- 
DORTO wea) 
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It was fine to hear the crack of the wood as it 
split, and to lam at the old wedge with all his 
strength. He split his log into four, which he 
chopped into sticks and Paula said that she would 
put them on the stove in a separate pile and use 
them next morning. ‘‘Not all of them,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘That little heap will last me three or 
four mornings at least.’’ 

‘‘None too bad for a start,’? commented Amner 
King, turning-the sticks over with a large finger. 

Graham glowed with the praise. 

The time came to go and he went, sad at going 
but.full of astonishment at the number of things 
there were to be done and that he very much 
wanted to do. 


XV 


Hi started his walk home with the ‘‘feel’’ of 

the party so on him that he hardly noticed 

anything in the road. Things which it seemed silly 

even to hope for when he was alone, became quite 

sensible and right when he was with Amner King 
and Paula. 

What made some thoughts frightening? A lion 
could kill you, so of course he was frightening; 
but a thought was surely harmless enough. You 
could not even see it; you could not see the wind 
for that matter, yet the wind could make a fear- 
ful noise in the chimney. Where did thoughts 
come from? What you thought you spoke, or tried 
to speak, and there were words. The wind too 
must come from somewhere. 

If he had pluck he would simply tell his mother 
everything quietly as it had happened and there 
would be an end of the difficulty. Pluck? Oh, no! 
That was wrong. A chap wanted pluck to face a 
lion; and to speak clearly he wanted to be clever, 
like young Baxter—the swine !—whose collar was 
always clean. 

‘“‘I’m stupid,’’ Graham said to himself, kicking 
a nicely placed empty tin, ‘‘and that’s all aboat 
i.” 

Yet was it? Oh, yes, of course! How could it 


possibly be brave to say a thing? 
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He knew, however, that he was afraid of some- 
thing, though not of being whipped; but what that 
something was he was unable to discover. 

‘‘T’m a funk; that’s what I am: a funk, and a 
silly ass as well.’? And he looked about for a tin 
to have a hack at; but there was not even a loose 
stone in sight, so he crossed the road, hitched his 
satchel under his arm and ran. After all he was 
not a full hour late, and his time for getting home 
on Saturdays varied considerably more than on 
other days, and if he ran very hard and arrived 
out of breath perhaps no questions would be asked 
that could not be satisfactorily answered by an— 
‘Oh! I got hung up’’: for he had been known be- 
fore now to mislay a stocking or his collar stud 
in the changing-room. 

He pulled up short in his running. The thought 
that stopped him dead as the wall of a house was: 
Why shouldn’t he begin straight away and tell his 
mother that he had had tea with the blacksmith? 
It sounded awfully innocent and good; and he 
could tell her all about the wedges and getting 
wood from Simcox (he remembered the name) and 
he need hardly mention Paula at first: then, if 
things went well, he could gradually go on and on 
and perhaps this very evening they could be 
friends again. 

He walked slowly on with his head down, think- 
ing with all his might, and the whole story poured 
through his head as easy as dreaming, and his 
mother became warm and dear to him again. The 
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sight of White Cottage gleaming ahead of him in 
the evening sunshine was a shock, advising him 
that his story was still to be told. And Flora 
would be about for a cert: and mess things up by 
plying him with questions; or even if she didn’t, 
she would be in the way, because he must have 
Mum all alone to himself. 

Oh! dash it all! Things were difficult. Why 
wasn’t he grownup? Then he could say: ‘‘Flora, 
leave the room, please, for a little; I wish to speak 
with your mother alone.’’ 

He hesitated for a moment, then plunging, 
bolted at top speed for White Cottage. 

Jessie was sitting in the porch, sewing. 

‘‘Hullo!’’ said Graham. ‘‘Where’s Mum?’’ 

Somehow things never did happen as you ex- 
pected. 

‘‘Gone for a walk with your sister,’’ Jessie an- 
nounced, gathering up her needlework and lead- 
ing the way into the house. She was clearly in a 
grand and gloomy mood, which was all to the good, 
as it meant that she would not talk. 

‘<A nice time to be coming in for your tea.”’ 

“Oh! J ...’’? Graham began, but he stopped: 
there was no need to explain to Jessie and it would 
be rather a lark to have two teas. The possibility 
had never occurred to him before, and it pleased 
him, largely because he knew that Jessie would be 
furious if she was aware that she had been kept 
from washing up at the proper time for a second 
and wholly unnecessary tea, 
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She brought a jug of milk from the larder, but- 
tered and cut two slices of bread from the loaf— 
no one could cut bread and butter like Jessie, it 
gave you an appetite merely to hear the knife 
slap the butter on the loaf—and sat severely down 
in silence to the sheet which she was mending. 

The position tickled Graham so that he could 
hardly eat for suppressed chuckling. He longed 
to say, ‘‘I’ve had one tea, but this is good, dear 
Jessie.”’ 

His private joke interfered with his second tea 
far more seriously than did any possible loss of 
appetite from the first tea. There was something 
about Jessie’s severe face emerging from the folds 
of the large white sheet and about the severity of 
her movements at each long stitch—in and out, 
in and out, and then the pull—that tickled him 
continuously: if she only knew that he’d had one 
tea—and such a huge tea! so that when she pricked 
her finger and started, he burst out laughing. 

She spoke no word, but she looked at him with 
contempt, as though she were not even surprised 
at him, and her severity doubled. A slap was too 
good for him. It was right that somehow he should 
be made to realize the badness of his behavior. 
Here she was working all day to keep the place 
nice, and he must needs come home at all hours, 
throwing everything out, so that the tea things 
could hardly be washed up before it was time to 
lay the supper—Oh! she was glad to work, they 
were very nice people, but a little consideration, 
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she did think, was her due. Many a girl would 
have snapped his head off, and let him get his 
own tea, and no blame to her; but she would not 
do that; it wasn’t her way to shirk her work, how- 
ever good a reason there might be for doing so; 
still it wasn’t right that he should go on behaving 
as he was, and have no one tell him. 

Hivery set-back and disappointment in her life 
was active now and animating her sincere love of 
Graham; and at last she said in a gentle voice, 
that gave the finishing flick to the smack: 

‘* Any one can see how upset your mother’s been 
lately at your goings on.”’ 

But Graham was too deep in the relish of his 
private joke to catch at once the meaning of 
words; her speech tickled him even more than her 
severity. He laughed nervously, hoping that he 
would not explode and laugh and laugh and con- 
fess, for the sheer fun of seeing her face, to his 
second tea. That wouldn’t be fair, since he had 
kept the joke so long to himself. Jessie thought 
that he giggled guiltily, and was sufficiently molli- 
fied to say crossly: 

‘‘A better mother no boy ever had.”’ 

‘‘No, I know,’’ he agreed instantly, and ut- 
tered a curious little squeal of suppressed laugh- 
ter, while the thought touched his mind, though he 
hardly observed its presence, that ‘‘Mum’s all 
right then’’: words at that moment being feathers 
in the wind of his glee. The more he could eat, 
somehow, the better the joke became. He begged 
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her to cut him a slice of cake, which she did, and 
having found temporary relief by vent to her feel- 
ings, she said almost naturally, that is, with her 
own good nature: 

‘‘T don’t know what’s the matter with you.”’ 
And Graham, turning the remark to his own ends, 
said: 

‘“‘Why, don’t I seem hungry?’’ which finished 
his power of control: his mouth full of cake, he 
burst out laughing, and both hands were needed 
to avert disastrous results, and the cake, not find- 
ing its proper outlet, caused him to choke; and 
though choking he was obliged to laugh, so that 
Jessie put down her sheet and beat him on the 
back. 

They did not in consequence hear the arrival of 
Flora and Mrs. Hullertson; and Flora burst into 
the room too full of her own news to notice or 
think of anything else at all. 

“‘Tsay! What do you think, Gramie?’’ she said 
breathless. ‘‘We’ve seen one old hedgehog and 
two little hedgehogs and they were all three 
dead.”’ 

‘‘Where?’’ cried Graham, jumping up. 

‘*Down the road, along the field path and by the 
second hedge. And Mum says I may take you 
there now.’’ 

‘Come on!’’ said Graham eagerly. ‘‘Look 
sharp!’’ And he asked his mother, who was stand- 
ing by the door, who killed them, and she said she 
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did not know. The prospect of seeing three dead 
hedgehogs, and of discussing the cause of their 
death, distracted him from every other thought. 
He rushed off, hardly waiting to hear his moth- 
er’s answer, without his cap, Flora explaining be- 
tween gasps that it was she who had found them; 
and he sternly anxious to be assured that she 
would be able to spot them again, and urging her 
to come faster. An older man, at the whisper that 
jays were in the garden, has been known to put 
by urgent work that he might creep out with his 
gun to the marauders, and so far as Graham was 
concerned nothing else seemed to exist until those 
hedgehogs had been inspected. 

Flora led him straight to the place. They stared 
at them together; then Graham went forward to 
push the big one with his foot. Flora caught his 
arm and said: 

*‘Oh! don’t touch them !’’ 

He hesitated and stopped and asked her very 
solemnly : ‘‘ Why not?’ 

““They’re dead,’’ she answered. 

For him the reason was not sound. A little 
awed he turned the big one over with his foot. 

‘‘Coo!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Look at his snout.’’ 

“‘T wish they weren’t dead,”’ she said. 

He stooped over them to look more closely, and 
perhaps to pick one up, but he started back: 

**Golly!’’ he cried, astonished. ‘‘They’re sim- 
ply crawling. Look!’’ 
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They both looked closely with gaping interest. 
Flora drew back. 

‘‘T don’t like it, Gramie,’’ she said in a low 
voice, still gazing, fascinated. 

He pretended not to mind. 

“‘Oh!’’? he said. ‘‘That’s all right. That always 
happens, you know, when things die.’’ 

‘‘Little tiny ones,’’ she said. ‘‘How old do you 
think they are?’’ 

‘Month or two. I dunno.”’ 

ST tris a Dilys 

¢Vag,’? 

‘‘Munny skins they’ve got.”’ 

““That’s their bristles.’’ 

‘‘They must have skins under their bristles.’’ 

He looked at her perplexed and was silent. In 
a little while, at Flora’s suggestion, they picked 
as much leaves and grass as they could each con- 
veniently hold, and, after marching round, Flora 
leading, in funeral procession, they deposited the 
grass and leaves on the hedgehogs. Flora, whose 
dramatic instinct was strong, said: ‘‘Lie there, 
little ones!’’ in such a moving voice that they both 
came near to tears, and walked home very quietly. 

As they neared home Graham realized that now 
in all probability there would be no need for any 
explanation of his lateness. Should he tell his 
mother, or shouldn’t he? After all there was no 
point exactly in asking for trouble; his luck was in, 
and he had better be thankful that it was, and 
leave it at that. He remembered Amner King’s 
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suggestion that he wouldn’t be beat by them 
words. But what was the use of worrying when 
he was not clever at saying things; and not brave 
enough to try, something added. 

He had told Paula that he would do anything 
for her, and Paula had said that she wished his 
mother knew. 

‘‘T’ve got to, somehow,”’ he thought gloomily; 
but he brightened at the idea that dowmg anything 
did not mean saymg anything. He did not 
brighten for long however; for very soon the idea 
seemed sneakish. 

Well, if a chance came he would see what he 
could do, but it was no use pretending that it was 
easy, or that he was any good at all at saying 
things, because it was most beastly difficult, and 
he was an utter ass. 

On reaching home Flora went into the kitchen 
to give Jessie an account of the finding of the 
hedgehogs and of their burial. Graham took off 
his boots, knowing that his mother was alone in 
the drawing-room and that now was his chance if 
he liked to take it. A weight descended upon him. 
In taking off his second boot the bootlace got 
. pulled—quite accidentally, he was positive—into 
a tight knot. The knot at length undone, his slip- 
pers found and put on, he walked slowly to the 
drawing-room door, as though the air were solidly 
pushing him back. For some moments he held 
the handle of the door, simply unable to turn it; 
but at last he did turn it, and opening the door no 
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wider than allowed a squeezed entrance for his 
body, he closed the door and found himself in the 
room with his mother. She sat on the sofa, her 
hands in her lap, doing nothing; not knitting or 
writing, as he had imagined. Her doing nothing 
seemed to make it much more difficult to begin. 
She smiled at him, and he marched across the 
room to her, in much the same way as he had 
marched up to Amner King—as it were, impelled. 

“‘T say, Mum,’’ he announced in a strained voice, 
“‘T want to have a talk with you.”’ 

She was deeply touched by his obvious need of 
courage to approach her; she was also very shy, 
for she lacked confidence in her own power to use 
the moment for which she had been longing and 
which had at last come. Her mind’s eye saw him 
advancing over the chasm which had opened be- 
tween them; reeling over a plank to her side, while 
she could only await his coming; while her bodily 
eyes saw plainly the little red-faced boy, his hair 
rather untidy, his hands rather dirty, and saw 
that the white lining, as sometimes happened to- 
wards the end of the week, had become untacked 
from his breeches and was showing by one knee, 
and she decided to get him combinations next sum- 
mer. She could not speak, she could only smile, 
she hoped with encouragement. 

Graham, while he searched for words, noticed 
the white lapse and tucked it up crossly. 

‘It’s always showing,’’ he said. ‘‘Chaps rag 
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your life out. Couldn’t I wear decent things like 
young Baxter?”’ 

“You are growing up so fast,’’ she said, not 
understanding why she was forced to speak empty 
words. He grinned, but the grin did not hide from 
her the conflict that appeared on his face, and was 
so fierce that he did not hear the words—‘‘Sit 
down, darling’’ or see the hand a little stretched 
out towards him. He stood where he was, first 
on one foot then on the other, fighting the unseen 
foes for speech, and at last he burst out: 

“Oh! I do wish you knew Paula, Mum, she has 
helped me, and I didn’t play cricket, I went into 
the woods, and we became friends, and that was 
last Saturday. I was so miserable, feeling I was 
nasty ...and... and do let’s get some wood, 
Simcox is the man to get it from, and I’m going 
to have wedges and a beetle, and I could chop 
wood, really I could and... and I don’t think 
you need whip me any more for you know what, 
because the sight of me didn’t sicken her. Oh! 
I didn’t want to say that about Paula first.’’ 

The lump of information thus thrown at her in- 
creased the storm of feeling in his mother: all 
the more because there was that in her which never 
ceased to denounce her as a false friend. Nothing 
was clear in her own mind. She resented the in- 
terference of this girl. She longed to throw her 
arms round Graham’s neck: and in her distress 
all she could say was: 
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“‘So you do know Paula Carne.”’ 

Her little champion wilted, remembering the 
Sunday meeting, and cried out: 

“‘Oh! Mum!”’ 

There followed a tumultuous silence. In bat- 
tling against the stream they had sunk in the rush 
of the river; the other side, where understanding 
shone, still far from their reach. Yet Graham 
stood on the hearth-rug, his hair rumpled, his 
cheeks flushed, and a look of driving perplexity 
in his round, red face. He emerged and struggled 
valiantly for words: 

““You see, that’s just it. It’s all mixed up with 
everything else, and, oh! I do wish you hated old 
Lake and liked Paula, and then it would be all 
easy. And I don’t understand. But I did feel 
miserable and dirty and all sort of—like as if I 
was a bad smell, and that you didn’t love me, and 
then she made me feel I wasn’t, and... and...”’ 

He was taken into her arms. 

‘“‘My darling!’’ his mother said, ‘‘how could 
you feel I didn’t love you.’’ She rocked him to 
and fro on her knee, and as she rocked him she 
remembered her bewilderment in feeling that last 
time she had hugged a shadow which mocked her 
with its unreality, and she held him fiercely close. 

“‘T did,’’? he managed to say, ‘‘I felt cold, I 
did, and nasty and I was nasty and dirty, and it 
was all much worse, and she made me feel [I 
wasn’t, and now I’m much better and I do love 
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you so, Mum. It was awful your having to whip 
me. But of course a promise is a promise.”’ 

He seemed to be both her accuser and her de- 
fender. 

“‘T don’t understand, my pet,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
don’t understand anything except that we must 
both always love each other. Perhaps for some 
mothers it may be right, Mr. Lake’s way, but not 
forse,’ 

‘‘T didn’t mind the sting a bit really, but 
couldn’t bear you to think I was nasty, and that 
you were miserable ’cos of my being nasty. I 
didn’t care then what happened to me. I do hate 
old Lake and all that lot, and thought you were 
siding with them against me and were going to 
marry Mr. Lake.”’ 

‘*Oh, my pet!’’ she cried, unable not to laugh in 
spite of the rage of feeling in her heart. His 
childishness was a relief and a delight to her. 

‘‘What is he there for, Mum?’’ he asked in an 
awed voice. 

‘¢Who, my darling? Mr. Lake?’’ 

‘““No. I meant...’? He stopped and whis- 
pered, ‘‘I meant ... I don’t know what to call 
him. 

She was unprepared for the question and at a 
loss what to say. 

‘‘When you’re grown up .. .’’ she began, and 
stopped. ‘‘You know people get married... . 
You’ll love some nice girl, then you’ll know . 
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and... it’s best not to think about these things, 
darling.’’ 

‘‘T love Paula now,’’ he whispered, ‘‘and I love 
you, but I don’t understand about him.”’ 

‘‘But you will, darling, I tell you, when you’re 
grown up.”’ 

‘‘Couldn’t I now?’’ he persisted. ‘‘Lots of 
chaps say all kinds of things.’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t listen to them if I were you.’’ 

‘**T don’t exactly, ’cos I feel shy. But I’d like 
Lo 

She was reminded of the way in which he, as 
a baby, would press his little face against her 
breast suddenly and urgently, pushing with his 
tiny hands, angry at the stupid dress that kept 
him from what he wanted, though it was not time 
for his feed. An old nurse she had then, noticing 
these efforts, used to say that he was rampageous. 
Now in her lap the little boy, three times the size 
of that baby, was rampageous. What would 
George say to him now if he were alive? 

‘“‘Tt’s all a mystery,’’ she whispered, ‘‘that one 
can’t speak about.’’ 

‘‘Like God’s a mystery?’’ he asked. 

He got off her knee and sat on the sofa by her 
side. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘something like.’’ 

He was a bit of herself brought into being by her 
love for George; he had shared her life for nine 
months; then forced his way from her, still drink- 
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ing life from her breasts, and now he sat by her 
side and probed and touched the mystery of her 
love-life, eager for knowledge as he had been 
eager for milk. He seemed at that moment to 
be more a part of her than ever and yet a dis- 
tinct human being with his own life, with his own 
needs, with his own personality. She was con- 
fused. She thought of her own childhood, of her 
wonderings about the intimacies of her own na- 
ture : she remembered how her mother had prayed 
with her and made her feel very grown up; how 
she had wished she wasn’t grown up because it 
was so unpleasant in many ways; how she had 
put her hair up; how Ned Oakhurst had kissed 
her at the Lamberts’ dance, and other boys were 
rather nice; and then George came who had swept 
her away. ... Yes; she had loved George, and 
she had missed him; he had taken complete pos- 
session of her and she liked it; and when he died 
she felt lost, alone with her two babies. But it 
was good to be mistress of one’s own life, and it 
was a delight to look after her babies ... and 
now Graham was urgently pressing for knowledge 
of her own intimate life, as though all her own 
vague feelings and doubts had assumed bodily 
shape, and had been given voice. 

“‘T do want to know, Mum,”’ he was saying, his 
red face puckered into a funny frown. 

Know? Know what? How could she speak to 
him of what she had only felt and never tried to 
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understand? She had never spoken to George. 
EKthel Brentford used to speak of these things at 
school; but she was not a nice girl. 

Graham was persistent, however, and cut into 
the silence saying slowly: 

‘How do babies come?”’ 

‘¢When two people are married,’’ she answered. 

‘Yes, but Mrs. Phipps is married, and she 
hasn’t any.’’ - 

‘“Some people don’t.”’ 

‘“Ts she too greedy?”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Phipps is a very good woman, darling.’’ 

‘‘Why must you be married?’’ 

‘Good people are.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that. I mean, what hap- 
pens?”’ } 

‘‘You’re not old enough yet to know, darling.’’ 

“‘T awfully want to know.’’ 

*‘T don’t think you ought to.’’ 

‘Ts it horrid to want to know?’’ 

‘It’s better not to think too much about it.’’ 

“‘Did you ever?”’ 

‘“‘Graham dear,’’ she said in self-protection, 
‘‘there are things it’s very difficult to speak of. I 
don’t know if we ought to speak of them, and I 
don’t think we’d better go on now any more. So 
let’s change the subject, shall we? And you can 
tell me how you got to know Paula Carne.’’ 

The request threw Graham into deeper per- 
plexity. He waited for a little while before he 
said in a troubled voice: 
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‘<But it’s all the same thing, Mum.’’ 

*‘T don’t understand, dear,’’ said his mother 
gently. 

It seemed to him about as absurd that he should 
feel any connection between the coming of babies 
and his sight of Paula naked by the pool as that 
he should see any connection between Paula and 
a snail, or cricket. 

‘‘T am such a frightful young ass,’’ he said in 
a low voice, angry at himself, and he waited, hop- 
ing that some light might come; but none came; so 
he plunged at it, determined to prove so far as 
he could the sincerity of his wish to do anything 
for Paula. 

**Oh, well!’’ he cried, ‘‘I got to know her, sort 
of; and this afternoon I went to have tea with the 
blacksmith and it was simply lovely, Mum; and 
we must get wood from Simcox, logs, you know, 
because I’ve learned how to use a beetle and 
wedges, and split firewood, and Mr. King’s going 
to give me some wedges and I want to be a handy 
chap. Could you get logs from Simcox, Mum?”’ 

“Yes; I don’t see why we shouldn’t.’’ 

“‘Oh, do, Mum, do! But the lark of it was, when 
I came back... old Jessie ... I was a bit late 
... old Jessie was sick as anything... don’t 
you tell her . . . but I had two teas, Mum, and she 
never knew.”’ | 

The situation tickled him afresh as he thought 
of it, and his mother, though she could not quite 
appreciate it, was yet so pleased to be taken into 
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his confidence that she laughed too, saying as she 
laughed: 

“‘You naughty boy! to be giving unnecessary 
trouble.’’ 

It was good to be treated as his friend again 
and to share his mischief. 

“Oh! I know,’’ laughed Graham, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t help it. You should have seen her face. 
She is a good old sort, Jessie, isn’t she? But, I 
say, Mum, why is it horrid to think about babies 
and all that?’’ 

‘‘Darling, I didn’t say it was horrid, but .. .”’ 

‘‘But what?’’ he persisted, after a pause. 

“‘T really don’t quite know myself,’’ she said. 

He kept looking full at her, with the ruthless in- 
tensity of an infant. 

‘*But you’ve had two babies. You must know,”’ 
he said, and she remembered saying to him in that 
first talk about what happened in Clay Wood, that 
he must know what he had done. Now she could 
not help feeling that somehow the position was 
reversed. 

“‘T don’t know how to tell you,’’ she said, and 
remembered that he had kept pleading that it was 
difficult to say. Yet he had told her. Even then 
she had been unkind and un-understanding to him. 
But there could be no likeness between a small 
boy’s misdemeanor and the intimate mystery of 
a woman’s love-life. She drew herself up a little 
and said with all the kindness at her command: 

“You'll get to know, dear, as you grow up. And, 
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as I said, it’s better not to think about some 
things.”’ 

But though she spoke with confidence, yet deep 
within her stirred uneasiness that she was being 
untrue to her son. So it was a great relief when 
Flora burst into the room saying that she had 
been hunting for them everywhere, and broke up 
the difficult atmosphere. The presence of Flora 
made it possible for her to put her arm round 
Graham, as they went to get supper, and say: 

“‘T love you to talk to me, darling. I do want 
to be your friend.”’ 

And his whole heart responded to the warmth 
in her words, though he was puzzled almost as 
much as she was puzzled by what he called in his 
own mind ‘‘the utter rumness of some things.”’ 


XVI 


RAHAM’S effort to tell his mother made him 
feel happier than he had felt for what was 
to him a very long time. Mrs. Hullertson also 
was glad, but her happiness was not as unmixed 
as Graham’s, because she found, as others have 
found, that a child’s pursuit of truth is relentless. 
To him there is no danger in knowledge; you travel 
light at the age of eleven, speeded by natural 
modesty and unweighted by false shame. 

Mrs. Hullertson felt that Graham was some- 
how a challenge to the foundations on which the 
fabric of her life was built. Her wish to be his 
friend was too genuine to allow her to be satis- 
fied in fobbing him off or damping him down with 
the commonplaces that slipped from her tongue. 
It was no good dismissing his questions as naught- 
iness: they were patently genuine: yet she was un- 
able to answer them. On Sunday evening, for 
instance, as she tucked him up in bed, he held his 
arms round her neck and asked in a low earnest 
voice: 

‘What makes things holy?’’ 

‘*T don’t quite understand,’’ she said. ‘‘ What 
things ?’’ 

‘‘Saying my prayers I was thinking of; and 
church and all that.’’ 
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‘‘Why, darling, it’s talking to God.’’ 

‘‘Did God want you to whip me, or was it only 
Mr. Lake?’’? She did not answer at once so he 
went on: ‘‘I mean, it was rum not saying my pray- 
ers to you afterwards.’’ She remained silent. 

‘‘How does any one know what God wants?’’ 

“‘He speaks in a person’s heart, dear.”’ 

‘‘Nothing and nobody spoke in my heart when 
I thought you didn’t love me. Then...’’ 
He stopped through inability to tell her about the 
way in which he had seen Paula. 

‘‘T mean,’’ he continued after a pause, ‘‘I’ve 
felt other things holy besides church and prayers, 
which don’t always feel holy; and the other things 
have felt holier. Why don’t church and prayers 
always feel holy?’’ 

‘‘Your thoughts wander, I expect.’’ 

“‘T say, I don’t really know what God’s like a 
bit. Shall I when I’m grown up?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, dear; you’ll understand more, you see.”’ 

‘What do you think He’s like?’’ 

“‘He’s our Heavenly Father.’’ 

“‘Oh, then He’s like a very old man. Or is the 
sun His eye? I always thought the sun must be 
His eye; yet there’s no body. It would be awful 
for me if he were like Mr. Lake. Oh, I say, Mum, 
old Lake’s going to play cricket against the town 
for some chap’s team he was at Cambridge with. 
Lots of chaps are going to watch. Do let’s go.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, we’ll see,’’ said his mother, rising, 
‘‘but I must really go now.’’ And, anxious to 
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get away, she added firmly, ‘‘It’s high time you 
went to sleep.’’ 

When she was by the door he called out: 

‘‘And the wood from Simcox. Do let’s get 
some.’’ 

‘‘Yes, dear,’’ she said, opening the door, but 
he called her back. 

“That’s two things I’m really keen on, Mum. 
To see that match with you and to have the wood. 
It would be a lark if he got a duck.’’ 

Through the closed door he shouted: 

‘“Ts it a promise about the wood?’’ 

She agreed, and as she went downstairs she 
could not help wondering with a perplexed smile 
whether he was more anxious to know about God 
or to get wood from Simcox; and she hoped that 
Paula Carne was not putting ideas into his head. 

It was curious that when it came to saying to 
her small son in simple language what she thought 
about God and about the relations of men and 
women, it actually seemed that she knew nothing 
at all about either. There were some things a 
grown up person took for granted—God, for in- 
stance, and one’s body. Why didn’t a child take 
them for granted too? Curiosity, of course, was 
the besetting sin of children. Her mind was thor- 
oughly confused, and to add to its confusion came 
the text, ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ How 
could it be if everything they naturally did were 
wrong? Yet the difficulty was mainly one of ex- 
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planation, because there were very few things 
that could be stated precisely and definitely. How 
could any one explain to a child that the brittle 
dried seeds you pushed with one finger into the 
thick earth would in a few months grow up into 
a tall line of sweat peas with a profusion of flow- 
ers, filling bowl after bowl after bowl with but- 
terfly blossoms of every color, each smelling 
sweetly? When you were grown up you knew it 
would happen, unless mice ate the seed, and the 
wonder and surprise of it ceased. You gave up 
asking where the smell of sweet peas came from, 
or how such a dead-looking thing as the seed 
could have in it such stupendous power of growth. 

It was a comfort to do some definite thing for 
her son, so she wrote a postcard to Simcox order- 
ing the wood. 

Her thinking was rudimentary and slow, as she 
had been trained all her life to accept and not to 
enquire, and her instinctive feelings, strength- 
ened by the re-establishment of confidence between 
herself and Graham outstripped her thought, and, 
proceeding at its own swiftness, left reason lag- 
ging. For, four or five days after her talk about 
God, in the early morning, as she drowsed in bed, 
she heard Graham’s voice crying out in distress, 
‘‘Mum, Mum!’’ She ealled back—‘‘Coming!’’ 
But she did not come quickly enough for she heard 
again ‘‘Mum, Mum!’’ in a still more piteous voice 
of distress. 

He was lying in bed, his face pressed against 
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the pillow which he tightly held with both hands. 
She closed the door, alert and wide awake, think- 
ing that he must be ill. 

‘‘What is it, my pet?’’ she asked, sitting by him, 
her hand on his forehead. He did not let go of 
the pillow. He was sobbing. 

“*Tt’s rotten!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I didn’t think I 
should again. I didn’t mean it: but I wasn’t 
asleep, like I pretended. I was half awake. And 
I did. And I did think I never should again.’’ 

Immediately, without a moment’s thought, she 
took him close in her arms and said with defiance 
almost: 

‘‘T think you’re a darling, brave, little, dear boy 
to have told me.”’ 

“‘T don’t mind,’’ he sobbed. ‘‘I don’t mind a 
bit now if you do whip me. If you’ve got to. Only, 
only’’—he struggled to fight down sobs for speech 
—‘don’t not love me or...or think me 
Masten. ee 

‘‘No, darling, I won’t. He’s like any other little 
pet, you must look after him and not spoil him: 
like your white mouse, do you remember? Only 
he’s a part of you . . . and more important and 
I love him too, and we’ll look after him together, 
and I’m sure we can, and I shan’t whip you. I 
ought never to have made such a promise.’’ 

He no longer clung to his pillow: he was cling- 
ing to his mother’s neck, not knowing where the 
joy came from that flooded his little heart; his 
mother not knowing why this should have raised 
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such a storm within her, or why, during the silence, 
it seemed as though a heavy weight had fallen 
from her. He broke the silence by asking in a 
whisper : 

‘¢Are bodies holy, Mum?’’ 

She answered, and the words seemed like a ter- 
rible confession, ‘‘Yours is to me.”’ 

At that moment she seemed by those words 
somehow to have turned her back on all her past 
life. She was frightened as a child before a long 
journey alone through unknown country. 

‘‘Oh, God! Help me,’’ she prayed instinctively, 
wishing to shoulder again the weight to which she 
had grown accustomed. 


XVIi 


R. LAKE also looked back on that summer 
term as one of the turning points in his 
career; for, ten days before the term’s end, and 
three days after the cricket match, in which he 
made 17 runs and held two good catches, he at 
length received the news, that he had been nom- 
inated to the headmastership of B School 
which many people consider to be the most im- 
portant preparatory school in the country. The 
letter of nomination suggested that it would com- 
mend itself to the authorities if he were to take 
Holy Orders; a step which Mr. Lake had, as a 
fact, contemplated for some time. 

A public man likes to take the public into his 
confidence, so far as that is possible; the school 
was Mr. Lake’s public, and he did not hesitate for 
a moment to tell the boys his good tidings and to 
show them how a good man bore himself in the 
hour of success. Some rebellious little spirits 
persisted in declaring that he had got the sack, 
and that his departure was good riddance to bad 
rubbish. In every community some will always 
be found to hate authority, however just and how- 
ever beneficent, but the majority of the boys re- 
membered his farewell speech all their lives long, 
and many tried in later life, unconsciously no 
doubt, to mold their conduct on his example when 
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His grief at breaking with old ties was sincere, 
and his hopes of proving himself worthy of play- 
ing his part like a proper man in a wider sphere 
of influence were genuine. He referred delicately 
to the memorials which he had heard were being 
prepared both by the town and the school; and 
he then reviewed his work among the boys, and 
how he had. always placed (and always would 
place) the tone of a school before anything else; 
brains were good, success was good, but charac- 
ter, the foundation of which was purity, was a 
man’s sheet-anchor; and character, sound and 
true, was the gift which he would like every boy 
to take from any school with which he was even 
remotely connected. 

‘‘Ah, boys, boys!’’ he cried, ‘‘you are placed 
in my care and that of my colleagues. You think 
now no doubt, as I used to think, that a master is 
a queer sort of inhuman creature—though times 
are changing rapidly and masters and boys with 
them. The relations between them have grown 
far more friendly: when I was a lad no master 
would have dreamed of speaking as I am speak- 
ing to you now. But discipline is always neces- 
sary and there will always remain the necessity 
of curbing the young to obedience and to the de- 
encies of life. And for that stern measures are 
sometimes necessary, from which no master who 
is worthy to be a master—that great, that noble 
profession !—will ever shrink.’’ 

He lowered his voice. 
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‘‘At times I have been obliged to be very se- 
vere.’? He paused, and as everything glowed 
rosy in the light of his appointment, he departed 
from his usual custom of never referring to par- 
ticular incidents except in the most general terms. 
He looked at Hullertson major, and his whole face 
beamed with kindliness. 

‘<The last time I spoke to you all together in this 
room it was on an extremely painful matter. I 
wish to leave no unpleasant memories behind me. 
I publicly inflicted a severe punishment. That 
was my duty. Publicly now I feel it my duty to 
state that I have never seen a boy respond so 
finely to correction, and I prophesy great things 
of him.’’ 

Graham was aware of boys’ eyes on him and felt 
the warmth of the headmaster’s look. Moreover 
he had come to school that morning in a state of 
high excitement because cherished hopes were be- 
ing realized; he was friends with his mother and 
happier than he had ever been; and Paula was 
actually coming to tea that very afternoon, and 
Amner King was going to call for her and leave 
two wedges and a beetle, and the wood had come 
from Simcox—so, without taking any thought, he 
was driven to rise to his feet and say in a loud 
voice: 

“‘Oh, no, sir; you’re wrong. It wasn’t. . .’’ be- 
fore he realized the enormity of his interruption; 
then he sat down, feeling the awful stare of as- 
tonished eyes. Things seemed a hopeless muddle 
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of misery. He could not tell what he knew to be 
the truth, and if he could no one would believe 
him. Fancy any one whom Paula had kissed 
dreaming even of mentioning her name to Mr. 
Lake. 

Mr. Lake controlled sharp anger at the inter- 
ruption, and explained with a wider smile of kind- 
liness, that no one could expect a little boy to ap- 
preciate the psychology of punishment, at which 
one of the undermasters gave a pleasant laugh, 
and many little boys, obeying the hint, laughed 
too, and took advantage of the moment to turn 
round and have a good look at Hullertson, because 
his cheek astounded them. 

At the end of the speech the head boy wondered 
if he ought perhaps to call for three cheers for 
Mr. Lake, and he questioned his next-door neigh- 
bor in hurried whispers as to the propriety of do- 
ing so, but the latter was uncertain and asked his 
neighbor, and by the time the reply came it was 
already too late, the bottom form had filed out, 
so the head boy, who was a warm admirer of Mr. 
Lake, missed his chance, and often afterwards in 
his life thought of this and regretted it. 

It suddenly occurred to Mr. Lake, as he watched 
with smiling eyes, the boys file out—‘‘Ah! the 
dear young barbarians,”’’ he genially thought, curl- 
ing his mustache—to enquire into the cause of 
Hullertson’s interruption. He called out ‘‘Hul- 
lertson major!’’ in a friendly voice and beckoned 
him up, smiling and nodding. 
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Graham’s stomach sank, but he answered the 
smiles and nods with a grin and a blush, and made 
his way up to where Mr. Lake was standing, while 
the sixth form, who remained in the Big Room 
nudged each other and whispered, expecting a 
lark. They were disappointed when Mr. Lake re- 
treated into a kind of alcove, formed by two book 
cases, which put them out of earshot unless voices 
were raised. 

He placed his two hands upon Graham’s shoul- 
ders and, looking kindly down on the little boy’s 
red, upturned face, said slowly in a low and mov- 
ing voice: 

‘‘Hew things have given me more pleasure, Hul- 
lertson, than the way in which you have pulled 
yourself together. Your whole bearing during the 
last fortnight has been a striking witness to the 
growth and strengthening of your character. I 
have watched you with increasing pleasure, and 
I hope that the good seed which has been sown will 
continue to thrive after I have gone. I shall al- 
ways remember you and watch your career 
through life with interest. Aren’t you yourself 
aware of the improvement in your whole bearing 
and manner?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ said Graham, feeling re- 
sentful and uneasy, yet obliged to grin in the 
headmaster’s blue eyes that beamed goodwill all 
over him. 

‘And you don’t think the punishment I was 
forced to inflict produced this happy result?’’ 
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Mr. Lake asked, and there was a note of gentle 
banter in his voice which provoked Graham’s 
fierce hostility. 

‘‘T know it didn’t, ’cos I know what did,’’ he 
said, without the shy deference which is suitable 
from a man or woman when speaking to a judge, 
or from a small boy when speaking to his head- 
master. 

‘‘Tell me, I-should be glad to know,’’ said Mr. 
Lake, no longer smiling. 

Graham was silent (as though it were likely 
he would tell old Lake about Paula!) 

‘¢Answer my question, sir!’? Mr. Lake cried, 
twisting his mustache angrily, and the sixth form 
boys noticed this, and one boy whispered care- 
fully to his neighbor that the fur was beginning to 
fly. Other boys, who felt that their knowledge of 
the passage in Cesar for construe that morning 
was not quite what it should be, noticed with satis- 
taction that what with the speech and the present 
incident ten minutes of the lesson’s time had al- 
ready passed. 

‘“‘Do you mean to tell me that you still... 
practise that foul ...?’’ Mr. Lake asked in a 
very low voice shaken with anger. 

Graham felt that Paula was standing by him 
protecting him and giving him strength. | 
‘‘T am better, and I know why,’’ he answered 

without a quaver, raising his hand. 

Mr. Lake disliked insolence even more than in- 
subordination. 
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“You rust tell:me orl... ...’? 

His mind scented worse improprieties, if such 
were possible and he was determined to find them 
out: he could not leave the school with a possible 
plague-spot in its midst to contaminate its life, 
and Mr. Robinson, the second master, who was to 
succeed him he knew to be lenient in these mat- 
ters to the verge of weakness. 

‘*‘T shan’t say,’’ said Graham, and being fright- 
ened he spoke rudely, with defiance. 

No boy had ever defied Mr. Lake with impunity: 
he stared at Graham frowning, during a moment’s 
terrible silence, then he said firmly, but with re- 
gret: 

‘‘Very well then: you can go to your form-room 
for the present.”’ 

Graham went out in a ferment of excitement to 
his own form-room where he was eyed with keen 
interest by the other boys and with some amuse- 
ment by the master, who suggested that they 
should keep their eagerly whispered enquiries un- 
til the interval and get on with their work. But 
a message was brought round by the head boy 
that Hullertson major was to speak with no one 
until he had seen Mr. Lake. The master looked 
grave at that and, after repeating the message 
formally, added, ‘‘I’m sorry,’’ ina way that made 
Graham like him more than ever. 

‘*Oh, law!’’ he thought bitterly, ‘‘whatever made 
me speak at all!’’ And the bitterness of the re- 
flection was in no way lessened by the ‘‘ Anyhow 
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it’s true!’’ which quickly followed as an excuse 
for having spoken up. 

Suspense pressed on him and teased him; he 
tried to withstand its weakening effect by saying 
to himself again and again: 

‘‘Not one bally word will I tell him! Not one 
bally word!’’ And he thought of seeing Paula 
that evening at his own house; and of actually pos- 
sessing a beetle and two wedges: he wondered too 
whether Paula would like Mum (Mum would be 
sure to like Paula) and whether Flora would be- 
have decently. Goodness! it was a day; and now 
here he was—in for it again with old Lake. Such 
a day to live, and it would end, he vaguely sup- 
posed, much the same as other days by his going 
to bed and to sleep and waking up in the morning 
for another day—a much duller day like any other 
day, probably. It was queer the way things hap- 
pened. 

‘‘He can only whack me, and what’s that? No 
great shakes, after all. I’ve been whacked once. 
T’ll not tell him one bally word,’’ he said to him- 
self desperately, and wished it were four o’clock 
and time to be going home. 

Old Lake was going; that was something. He 
would have a lot to tell them when he did get home. 
But to that swine Lake, not one bally word, not if 
he caned him dead. And there was no chance of 
that:it only stung. But, oh, it did sting! 

The dinner hour came and no further communi- 
cation from the headmaster. The wild idea en- 
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tered Graham’s mind that he would run off home 
and stay there until the end of term; and when 
he came back Mr. Lake would be gone, and every- 
thing would be forgotten. But custom was far too 
strong for him and he went to the house for his 
dinner and took his usual seat. 

Mr. Lake hoped that his mother, whom he had 
almost decided not to take with him to his new 
home, would not notice the hush of constraint in 
the atmosphere; and he talked jovially to the boys 
at his table to cover the general embarrassment. 
But his mother’s senses were too keen for him, 
and, after looking round the room rather like an 
old hound on the trail, she remarked in her low 
piercing voice to no one in particular: 

‘“‘Wdgar was always one for getting into some 
mischief during any last days,’’ and she asked 
the boy sitting next to her: 

‘“What’s the matter now?”’ 

He blushed and stammered ‘‘Oh! Nothing!’’ 
and then looked shyly at the headmaster, who 
twirled his mustache and said gaily and rather 
loudly, ‘‘We are bound to have our little diffi- 
culties.”’ 

Mentally he resolved that, as a break in their 
life was coming, it would be wiser to take advan- 
tage of it, and however distressing it might be to 
him, to find a quiet little home for his mother, not 
in his vicinity. He would stay with her occasion- 
ally, and she would soon build up her own life in 
circumstances which would not develop her grow- 
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ing peculiarity. The distressing part about any 
mental ailment was the slowness with which it 
approached its victim; and its uncertainty made 
all definite arrangements such as he liked quite 
impossible. There must be something about 
school life which caused a perpetual strain on the 
poor old lady’s mind. Yet she liked boys and had 
always been a devoted mother to him. It was a 
most painful situation to face; but face it he must 
or his whole career might be ruined. Her inex- 
plicable habit of sneering and interference sapped 
the roots of his personal dignity on which all au- 
thority must be based. 

‘¢Who’s he been bullying now? Haullertson, I’ll 
wager,’’ the misguided old lady persisted.. 

A man—especially a master—was in an absurd 
position when his mother did not treat him with 
respect. At best the relationship between a 
mother and a grown up son was not easy; and it 
was a sad thing that his mother should take pleas- 
ure in making it even more difficult than it need be. 
Why must she cling to the authority which it was 
right and proper to wield over a child, but which 
had become both unnecessary and ridiculous? She 
knew quite well, of course, that he never bullied 
any boy under his charge; only the most con- 
temptible masters bullied boys: she was merely 
prompted to speak by the desire to humiliate him. 

‘‘Ah, mother,’’ he cried, ‘‘you’re the life and 
soul of our dinners here.’’ Whereupon most of 
the boys sympathized keenly with him and thought 
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that he was awfully decent to his old mother al- 
ways. 

Meanwhile Graham sweated with nervousness, 
and it was with difficulty that he managed to finish 
his helpings of meat and pudding. He wondered 
if Gammer were friends with old Lake in the same 
_ way as he wanted to be friends with his mother. 
Wanted? Was! He was friends with his mother; 
she was on his side now for ever; and Paula was 
coming to tea that very afternoon. He flushed 
deeply with pleasure at the thought, which made 
him feel that he was utterly scoring off old Lake, 
more even than he had scored over Jessie with 
his second tea. Not one bally word should old 
Lake get out of him! 

But again the unexpected happened. After din- 
ner was finished Mr. Lake signed to Graham to 
wait, and when the room was empty he said very 
gently: 

‘‘Hullertson, I am afraid I was a little harsh 
with you this morning. No man is ever too old, 
you know, to learn from his mother; it is her love 
makes her sharp on me, as a mother wants her 
son to be perfect. Your mother does, doesn’t 
she?’’ 

Graham, bewildered, stared and answered in a 
dull voice, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Lake, gazing out of the window, murmured 
slowly: 

‘How she loves her little son!’’ 

He sighed and stroked Graham’s cheek, and 
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then putting his thumb under his chin lifted the 
boy’s face and looked into his eyes. 

“‘Don’t you think that she would like you to 
tell me the reason of your interruption?’’ 

This was a new aspect of the affair, which had 
never occurred to Graham. He never questioned 
Mr. Lake’s sincerity for an instant, and thought 
hard how to give a true answer. 

‘‘No, I don’t think so,’’ he said earnestly after 
a few moments’ pause. ‘‘You see, we’re friends 
now.”’ 

Mr. Lake sighed again: the business of training 
the young was difficult and unpleasant enough 
even when the master could rely on the support 
of the parents. He had tried to take the boys and 
their parents into his confidence, but duplicity 
was everywhere, and he was certain in his own 
mind that Mrs. Hullertson had gone back on her 
word. The weakness of human nature was deplor- 
able; but he was a strong man: his strength and 
influence had been recognized by people in a posi- 
tion to value their worth: he would never give 
up hope, and he would never swerve from the path 
of duty, however steep it might be. 

Hannah came into the dining-room to clear 
away, and retreated with profuse apologies on 
finding the master, of whom she went in profound 
awe, still there, speaking seriously with one of 
the boys. She longed to have a boy herself and 
longed to put him under the master’s charge, 
though both dreams were, she knew, equally im- 
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possible, as she was too old to have a child, and 
the master only educated young gentlemen. 

Mr. Lake called her kindly back (no man, Han- 
nah often announced in the kitchen, could be more 
considerate with his servants) and said: 

‘‘Come along, Hullertson, we’ll finish our talk 
_ In the study.’’ 

In the study Mr. Lake sat down in his swing 
chair and Graham stood waiting by the corner 
of the table, feeling very shy because he had only 
once before been in that room which he knew to 
be the headmaster’s sanctum and which was more 
than double the size of the rooms at White Cot- 
tage. 

The silence was prolonged. Mr. Lake prided 
himself upon the acuteness of what he called his 
shots. He scrutinized what he knew of the facts 
of the case. Something pretty big had happened 
to the boy, there could be no doubt; and it was 
clear that his mother was not keeping a sharp eye 
upon him and punishing him. His insolence was 
obviously greater. Some sexual experience, of 
course .. . seven devils worse than the last, as 
the result of his mother’s weakness. Probably 
chance had thrown a little girl in his way with 
whom he was behaving improperly. He turned 
abruptly and said in a slow, distinct voice: 

‘‘Graham, why are you deceiving your mother ?’’ 

The question struck Graham a blow like a fives 
ball between the eyes. The color left his face: 
his mouth opened slightly. He had not told his 
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mother the truth about Paula. Mr. Lake imme- 
diately was transformed in the little boy’s mind 
to God who knew everything, and there was noth- 
ing whatever to keep his secret from being ex- 
posed at that moment except that he felt too dizzy 
to speak. 

Mr. Lake watched eagerly the effect of his shot, 
and a voice within assured him that his instinct 
was never at fault with boys. He added with a 
note of triumph: 

‘You can’t deceive me.”’ 

And the remark revived Graham’s stricken wits 
like a douche of cold water on the head. He in- 
wardly responded to the challenge with the par- 
rot-words that had passed so often through his 
mind during the morning: ‘‘Not one _ bally 
word!’’ 

The next shot hit him hard, but did not knock 
him out: 

‘Where do you meet the poor little girl?’’ 

‘‘Shan’t say,’’ he whispered. 

‘‘Oh! then there is a little girl.’’ 

Mr. Lake spoke in the same tone as that in which 
he said, ‘‘ Mate, I think’’ to an opponent at chess. 

‘*Shan’t say!’’ Graham repeated. doggedly. 

‘“You admitted it, Hullertson, and you had far 
better make a clean breast of the whole affair.’’ 

Mr. Lake entirely ceased to be God and became 
to the little boy’s fevered imagination a torturing 
devil whose face he wished to batter with both 
fists. 
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There was a desperate silence which was broken 
by Mr. Lake. 

“*T will give you two minutes, and then if you 
do not speak I shall deal with you as you deserve.’’ 

‘‘May as well now!’’? Graham was amazed to 
hear his voice saying. 

‘Insolence will not help you,’’ said Mr. Lake 
calmly. 

“*T thought you prophesied great things of me,’’ 
said Graham, and it seemed as though his voice 
spoke of its own accord, almost in spite of him, 
because he was aware that most of him cowered 
and shrank. He could scarcely believe that it was 
his own voice speaking, yet he heard the words: 

‘‘T think you’re an unfair beast.’’ 

“*T told you that insolence would not help you,’’ 
said Mr. Lake less calmly; and decided to extend 
the two minutes to four in the hope that the stub- 
born boy’s defenses were breaking down, although 
he was aware that scenes of this nature were ex- 
tremely painful to him. He would not have trou- 
bled to contradict any man who suggested that he 
enjoyed them. 

He sat with sorrow on his face, looking at the 
large gold watch in his hand, and gave the lad 
one minute’s grace. 

When the time was almost up, Graham lost con- 
trol of himself. 

“‘T hate you! I hate you!’’ he cried out, and 
burst into tears. The one thing he did not want 
to do was to ery, but he could not help it. 
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‘‘Very well,’’? said Mr. Lake, taking no notice 
of the outburst, ‘‘as you like. But I am afraid 
you will find that obstinacy and insolence do not 
pay.” 

He put his watch into his waistcoat pocket, and 
pushing back his chair, walked grimly to the cup- 
board under the bookease from which he extracted 
a cane. 

‘‘Undo your knickerbockers,’’ he said dispas- 
sionately, as he came back; and he stood in front 
of the empty fireplace watching the homely per- 
formance which Graham carried out with fum- 
bling fingers. The order staggered the little boy, 
and he felt very shy lest Mr. Lake might see the 
lining that was tacked into his breeches. He gave 
one or two loud and determined sniffs, but he was 
not crying. 

The master watched coldly, the cane under his 
arm, curling his mustache and frowning, his left 
hand moving in his trouser pocket. 

‘*Pull them down below your knees and kneel 
on this chair,’’ he said at length. 

Graham with some difficulty did as he was told; 
but the back of the chair was too high to allow him 
to get into the proper position, and he was in- 
structed to stand up and lean over the back with 
his hands on a rung that was touched by the cane. 

The master jerked the shirt up with his thumb 
and first finger and stepped back. At that very 
moment the door opened so softly that neither 
Graham nor Mr. Lake heard it; the first that the 
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master knew of any third person was after the 
third or fourth blow, when he was startled by a 
low chuckle, which the little boy was too full of 
pain and shame to hear. Turning abruptly Mr. 
Lake saw his mother standing in the doorway with 
a wild look on her face that frightened him. 

She silently and swiftly withdrew. He would 
almost have preferred for an instant that she had 
made a scene. He felt a curious stab of guilt 
which he immediately repressed with the thought 
of its absurdity, and continued his painful duty, 
dismissing the interruption as an unfortunate in- 
cident that had no meaning. He caned the boy 
slowly and not very hard, as he was anxious not 
to break the skin; he caned him methodically, 
touching his posteriors between each stroke. He 
despised men who used the cane in a temper. 

Graham made no sound except that he took a 
sharp breath when the cane fell. 

“Get down!’’ said Mr. Lake at length. 

Graham got down with a white face and pulled 
up his knickerbockers, feeling intense relief at be- 
ing covered again. 

‘‘TInsolence and obstinacy never pay,’’ said the 
master sternly, while he was thinking—so in- 
volved is the make-up of a man’s mind—how 
pleasant it would be to be married to a nice girl 
of eighteen or nineteen. 

And when Graham had gone out of the room, 
with his breeches half buttoned up, this train of 
thought persisted so strongly that he quite forgot 
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to go and see his mother in order that he might 
apologize to her for not having locked the door. 
He lay at full length on the sofa and indulged in 
pleasing day-dreams as a rest, for the day was 
hot, and these scenes were painful to him and up- 
set him. He was lying there dozing and dream- 
ing, his face flushed, his eyes half closed, when 
the door again opened silently and this time was 
silently closed, and his mother, unobserved, 
watched him, advancing silently into the room 
with the same wild look upon her face. 

He started up and stared at her, but that un- 
usual look prevented him from speaking; he 
watched it grow more intense and more terrible. 
At last—and it could not have been more than 
three or four seconds at most since her entry, 
but time on occasions seems to vary—at last she 
cried out as though she could no longer tolerate 
the thing that twisted her face: 

‘““You men! You men! Hypocrites! Hypo- 
erites! Hypocrites!’’ and stretching her arms out 
she lurched forward and fell in a heap upon the 
floor, before her son could recover his senses and 
come to her help. 

He thought that she was dead, but in a few mo- 
ments she opened her eyes, and he tended her with 
the utmost kindness, refusing to allow her to 
apologize for her first intrusion, and blaming him- 
self for having neglected to lock the door as he 
usually made a point of doing. 
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‘‘J’m only a weak woman,’’ she said, sipping 
the brandy he had fetched for her, and laying bit- 
ter emphasis on the epithet. 

He was kneeling by her side as she lay on the 
sofa and stroking her hand, so he took the oppor- 
tunity offered by her remark to explain with all 
tender delicacy that she must on no account over- 
exert herself, and that it would be far wiser if 
she were to make a little home for herself, where 
he could find complete rest from his work, and 
not live with him in his new surroundings. 

She looked full at him and quietly agreed. 
Then she looked above him and into space, and 
with a deep sigh she said very slowly and very 
sadly : 

“‘T’m not the woman. I’m only woman enough 
to make a silly scene.’’ 

Her son helped Hannah escort the old lady up 
into her bedroom and thought as he came down- 
stairs that all things worked together for good 
for those who knew their own minds and were 
not afraid to face facts, or who, as the text put 
it, loved God. In some quiet watering-place his 
dear mother might still be spared for many years 
of useful activity, and sea-bathing always bene- 
fited his own health greatly. 

He sat down at his table to write an extremely 
frank letter to Mrs. Hullertson, but his thoughts 
wandered; and though he chid himself for indo- 
lence, he did not write the letter, and salved his 
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conscience with the excuse that he had already 
taken more trouble with her son than any master 
of his acquaintance would have taken. 

‘‘ Against stupidity the gods themselves fight 
in vain,’’ he thought, and there was no doubt left 
in his mind that Mrs. Hullertson was a stupid 
woman. 


XVIII 


RAHAM rushed home after school, elate 

with the news he had to tell, elate at the 
prospect of having Paula in his own home and 
elate that he had called old Lake an unfair beast 
to his face. He ran so fast that he became quite 
breathless and weak in the knees, and he was 
obliged to stop and lean against a fence in order 
to recover his breath. On his arrival he amused 
his mother by the businesslike way in which he 
informed her that he must instantly go and wash, 
because he was ‘‘all in a muck-sweat’’; and his 
ablutions were so thorough that he was still wash- 
ing when Paula arrived. 

He came down with damp hair, well brushed, 
and shining red cheeks to find Paula sitting with 
his mother in the garden where they were to have 
tea. 

‘‘Hullo!’’ he said in a very soft voice as he 
shook hands with her. 

He sat down with a wide smile on his face, and 
as he sat remembered his beating which seemed 
a long while ago, and quite unimportant beside 
the fact of Paula’s presence. She threw a radi- 
ance over his own home; and he listened to her 
and his mother talking as Adam must have lis- 
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Eden. It was more lovely than his loveliest 
dream. And he liked the way his kiddie sister re- 
garded Paula with awe. 

Yet all the casual outsider would have noticed 
was a nicely mannered girl with a pleasant voice, 
but at an awkward age, explaining her method of 
pickling onions to an agreeable woman, while two 
children shyly stared. The casual outsider, how- 
ever, seldom'sees beneath the surface. He would 
no more have been able to fathom the ecstasy in 
Graham’s little heart than he would have been 
able to understand the relief and thankfulness 
which Mrs. Hullertson felt in the instinctive and 
immediate certainty that Paula was a straight, 
clean girl. It was another rude blow to her ac- 
cepted notions which contact with her small son 
had already shaken. For, during these days, she 
often frowned and wondered where she was; 
though nothing mattered very much, however 
(unless on a sleepless night), compared with the 
renewal of friendship with Graham, and she was 
content to live a day at a time. 

Graham rarely spoke, and did not want to 
speak. Every word that Paula said to his mother, 
or that his mother said to Paula was helping, he 
felt, to make them friends, and every word ac- 
cordingly was of the utmost importance. He 
grinned whenever Paula looked at him, widely 
and long; he watched eagerly for the moment that 
her cup or plate was empty, on the pounce to re- 
plenish either; and he was happy. But when the 
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awe in the atmosphere proved too much for Flora, 
and she slipped off, having finished her tea, to 
the more comfortable atmosphere of Jessie in the 
kitchen, the impulse sprang up in Graham to pour 
out his news, and he was forced suddenly to in- 
terrupt his mother and begin: 

“Oh! I say!’’ he burst out, ‘‘I’ve been tollied 
again, and, oh, I must tell you! What do you 
think? Old Lake’s going for good and it was all 
because I interrupted his speech telling us, or 
_ rather it came from that, sort of.’’ 

Mrs. Hullertson looked at him with astonish. 
ment that he should have been able to keep such 
news to himself, not yet comprehending the suv- 
preme importance to him of Paula’s visit. 

““Tollied?’’ Paula queried. 

‘‘Yes, caned, you know; not in front of the whole 
school this time but he made me .. .’’ he was go- 
ing to say ‘‘take me bags down’’ but his own feel- 
ing of shame at the proceeding caused him to stop 
and to say instead, ‘‘Oh! he is a swine!”’ 

They waited to hear more, while Graham 
thought and thought, for there was such a rush 
of exciting things to tell that he did not know 
which of the thoughts tumbling about in his mind 
to let out first, and they went at such a pace that 
he could not catch them. 

‘‘My hat! it has been a day, I tell you. Your 
coming to tea, and I felt things were going to 
happen and right off after prayers he was jawing 
and I called him an unfair beast to his face, but 
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that wasn’t then. Oh, dear! It’s all being such 
a muddle.”’ 

“Why were you caned?’’ his mother asked. 

‘¢?Cos I interrupted him. I can’t think why 
Idid. Ihadto. I b’lieve it was you, really, some- 
how.’’? He looked at Paula in shy and utter ador- 
ation. ‘‘But it wasn’t exactly ’cos I interrupted 
him. But I couldn’t tell him about seeing you 
like I did. You see, Mum, he would have thought 
it was beastly and it was the loveliest thing in 
the world. And it was that made me better and 
his whacking didn’t, it only made me worse. You 
see, Mum, it was like this. When I was all beastly 
miserable and felt no one loved me I was in the 
woods and climbed along a bough and Paula was 
going to bathe and I saw her bathe in a lovely pool 
and I fell off the bough and bathed too, didn’t I? 
And the sight of me didn’t sicken her, and we ate 
buns and chocolate and I felt all warm and good 
again; and, oh, I did want to tell you about it and 
I couldn’t ’cos of old Lake but he’s going and 
we’re all friends and, oh, Mum, Mum, I am so 
happy.”’ 

His face puckered and tears came into his eyes. 
He grinned too and the grin made the tears trickle 
down his cheeks. 

‘‘T’m so assited,’’ he said, as he used to say 
at the age of four, and the memory of this was like 
a hand laid softly on his mother’s heart. 

‘‘It was that made me ask about bodies being 
holy,’’ he went on, and, suddenly remembering 
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how ashamed he had felt at having to remove his 
knickerbockers in Mr. Lake’s presence, he plunged 
on lke a kitten at a leaf in the wind. ‘‘But this 
time I hardly minded a bit; the whacking, I mean, 
though it stung like billy-o.’’ 

‘**T don’t yet understand, darling, why you were 
caned,’’ said Mrs. Hullertson, who was almost as 
perturbed as her son though for a different rea- 
son. 

“‘T cheeked him; and I wouldn’t say what had 
made me better. I’d said it wasn’t him, you see, 
before all the chaps during his speech. I couldn’t 
help it, ’cos he was sort of praising me and I had 
to. So he wanted to know what I thought it was, 
if it wasn’t him, and of course I knew it was you 
and wouldn’t tell him a bally word, though he put 
me in an awful funk once that he knew, but he 
didn’t. It was a fair suck in for old Lake. Golly! 
I am glad he’s going.’’ 

Mrs. Hullertson thought that if only he had gone 
one term sooner, none of all this would have hap- 
pened; and yet she could not help feeling as she 
looked at her radiant little son that somehow the 
disturbance had brought with it something she 
would have been very sorry to miss; and she ached 
to think how she could possibly have lived if each 
day had continued to lengthen the distance be- 
tween Graham and herself. Religion, she dared 
to think, was good when it served to bring a 
mother nearer to her child, to help her to under- 
stand him, and anything which served to keep 
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them apart must be bad. But then it was Gra- 
ham’s sin, not religion, which had started the 
break. 

‘‘T can never think things out,’’ she said to her- 
self, because Graham, with his red cheeks and 
eager eyes, and very substantial little person, 
seemed specially solid and real, a regular little 
lump of reality; and she did not know if the Son 
_ of God existed in order to help her to appreciate 
her own son, or whether earthly sons existed so 
that mothers might be helped to appreciate the 
Son of God. 

She was sadly puzzled, and she was distressed 
and even alarmed to realize how little the puzzle 
mattered when she looked at Graham’s beaming 
face. She did not like to feel unfaithful, yet it 
could hardly be that Graham and his little trou- 
bles represented God more truly than Mr. Lake, 
who read the lessons in church beautifully and 
was a respected friend of the vicar. Why should 
the sight of Paula bathing have made Graham feel 
better? It was surely very wrong for little boys 
to know anything of such matters, and thoughts 
of Noah’s sons passed vaguely through her mind 
to confirm this idea. 

“I do not understand,’’ she said to herself, and 
was pleased to know that so far from dreading 
the next talk with Graham, she was very much 
looking forward to it, as though it were in the 
little boy’s power to help her. his mother, to un- 
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derstand: a fresh proof of the topsy-turvy turn 
things seemed to have taken in her life. 

Graham meanwhile, having freed himself of as 
much of his news as he was able to tell, became 
possessed with the desire to show Paula the gar- 
den and to pick her a bunch of sweet peas, which 
had not done well this year in the forge garden. 
It seemed to him a fact of wonder and astonish- 
ment that they should possess what Paula could 
be pleased to accept. 

There the sweet peas grew, waiting for this mo- 
ment. He chose his favorite colors and clipped 
the blooms with the longest stalks. 

‘“‘Three blossoms to each flower,’’ said Paula. 
““They are magnificent !’’ 

He had a little pang that he had not taken suf- 
ficient interest in them before, and was sorry that 
he had not helped his mother mix the special stuff 
with which she had watered them, and that he had 
grumbled at her wish to show him how to hoe the 
ground round their roots. 

“‘Mum did it all by herself,’’ he said, and reg- 
istered a vow that next year he would learn all 
about it himself, and perhaps have his own special 
row, which he would hoe every bally morning be- 
fore breakfast, when he wasn’t chopping wood. 
“‘T’ve always thought that gardening was rotten 
dull,’’? he confessed. 

‘“<Tf you sit here it wouldn’t tip up,’’ said Paula, 
pointing to one handle of the wheelbarrow on 
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which, as they had stopped picking sweet peas, 
she desired to sit. 

He sat down and buried his face in the bunch 
of flowers which he held in his hand, partly to 
smell them, partly to conceal some of his delight 
in sitting near her. 

‘‘T used to think all sorts of things were rotten 
dull,’’? she went on, ‘‘before I lived with Daddie. 
Then it all suddenly seemed to become my own 
and it was different. It’s the beginning that’s so 
awful, when there’s nothing to show. I do wish 
I knew why things I hated doing and couldn’t ever 
do properly before I lived with Daddie, I love do- 
ing now and are quite easy.’’ 

‘‘T would like to be a handy chap,’’ Graham 
pondered, while visions of boxes and frames and 
ladders he would make passed before his eyes. 

‘“T’d like to build my own house and then live 
in it,’’ he said, not daring to add ‘‘with you.”’ 

‘‘Daddie would teach you things, I’m sure,”’ 
she said. 

‘Would he?’’ cried Graham, eager at the pros- 
pect of seeing Paula often in the future without 
any bother. 

““Then I could have tea, too, and a sort of regu- 
lar class. Oh, that would be fine! I suppose I 
could never shoe a horse?’’ 

““You’re still rather small for that, I expect,’’ 
said Paula smiling. Then she remarked ab- 
ruptly: 

“‘T say! I do like your mother.’’ 
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Graham was too pleased to speak for a little 
while; when he found his voice he said, ‘‘I did tell 
her.”’ 

She gently rubbed the short hair at the back 
of his head with three fingers: it gave him courage 
to add: 

‘“*T shouldn’t have been able if you hadn’t said 
you wanted me to.’’ 

She ensconced herself more firmly on the bar- 
row before asking with great seriousness: 

‘What would you most like in the world?’’ 

Graham thought wildly of ponies and a million 
pounds, and living always with Paula, and making 
a hundred runs at cricket. 

““T dunno!’’ he answered. 

*‘T’ll tell you what I’d like most,’’ Paula de- 
elared. ‘‘I’d like to love lots of people and have 
them love me, and I’d like them to love all their 
friends more because they loved me. They’d all 
be happier, and that’d be my white magic. I’d 
like to be that sort of magician.”’ 

Graham stared at her, gaping, trying to under- 
stand how a person could wish to be exactly what 
they were. 

“Tt’s no good wishing that,’? he announced 
slowly. 

‘‘Oh, yes, itis!’’ she cried. ‘‘If you wish a thing 
hard enough and true enough, you can make it 
happen, I’m certain of that.’’ 

‘<T didn’t mean that,’’ Graham answered, rather 
rueful at the earnestness of her contradiction. ‘‘I 
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only meant it’s no good wishing it because it’s 
just what you are.’’ 

She looked at him almost severely, and said: 

““How do you mean?”’ 

Graham felt extremely small. 

‘‘Of course, it’s only me,’’ he said, his eye fixed 
on a piece of straw in the barrow. ‘‘I mean I 
hardly:scount; J know. .... bat, still 7k tee 
well... Mum and I... we are such friends 


It seemed frightfully stupid to be saying any- 
thing so obvious as that; almost as stupid as to 
say that he adored her. He literally sweated with 
shyness. No answer came; and when he dared to 
look up he saw that she was looking full at him 
with eyes that were all moist with gentleness, and 
he had a sudden longing to shout or ery or hug 
her or something; but he sat very still and whis- 
pered, ‘‘Oh, I say!”’ 

Mrs. Hullertson from her chair on the lawn 
could see Paula and Graham sitting in the bar- 
row: and she wondered if her small son’s extreme 
affection for the girl were healthy and natural. 
It seemed quite open and spontaneous, and in- 
deed he had longed to tell her about it; yet his 
delight was outside her own experience in the 
same way, as were his little troubles with which 
this delight was intimately connected. 

She remembered her own awe when she had 
first seen George; she remembered her constant 
feeling of wonder and delight in her little boy’s 
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lovely body, and it was odd that Graham should 
have asked her if bodies were holy. Could a little 
boy have feelings similar to those of a grown up 
woman? He seemed to bring up into light and 
speech what lurked in the shadows of her own 
mind; and she faced the truth (for all its apparent 
oddity) that she was looking forward to their 
next talk in the hope of learning more about her 
most intimate self from Graham. 

She could have understood better the fascina- 
tion which Paula had for her son, if the girl’s hair 
had been golden and curly and her face pretty in 
color and shape. But there was nothing pretty 
about Paula at all. She was decidedly plain, and 
her hair and complexion were ordinary. Charac- 
ter she certainly had, and there was a fearless 
look in her eyes, and a keenness in her make-up 
which matched the spring and go in her walk; but 
a little boy could hardly be expected to notice 
qualities of this kind. 

The arrival of Amner King with the wedges 
and beetle ended her reverie and the conversation 
in the wheelbarrow. They all went to inspect the 
wood which lay untidily heaped in a shed by the 
cottage. The pleasure of having wood at all had 
blinded Graham to its disorder, but in the pres- 
ence of Amner King his eyes only saw the lack of 
neatness, and he felt very guilty when with a twin- 
kle the big man remarked: 

‘“‘That’s one way of stacking wood anyhow.”’ 

He leaned over and picked up a log. 
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‘‘That chap you could split,’’ he said, ‘‘and this 
chap’s too knotty for sticks, split him in half for 
burning.”’ 

And without any direct plan Graham found that 
the untidy pile was being sorted into two neat 
heaps of logs for splitting and logs for burning, 
and a log had been placed in the middle for a block. 

‘‘Now you can get away with it,’’ was King’s 
comment as they surveyed their work. 

“‘T might split one or two now, do you think?”’ 
asked Graham, eager to try his own wedges. 

““You might.’’ 

The log went nicely into four with the wedges, 
and Graham split the four pieces into sticks, which 
he carried out in triumph to his mother and Paula 
on the lawn; for after gentle remonstrances Mrs. 
Hullertson had taken Paula from the wood shed, 
leaving the two men with a smile to their occupa- 
tion, and wondering whether Paula or the wood 
and wedges were the more important fact to @ra- 
ham. 

‘“Two new crazes,’’ one part of her thought, but 
another part of her felt reverence for both en- 
thusiasms and had no desire to separate them. 
Amner King was shy, but he was not awkward; 
he leaned against the apple tree and seemed re- 
sponsive in everything but speech. Mrs. Hullert- 
son felt far less constraint with him than she had 
anticipated. Flora took to him almost on sight, 
in spite of his beard, and begged to be allowed to 
show him her toys and things. She brought him 
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back, and, her shyness having disappeared, she 
went hard for a game of hide-and-seek, and having 
initiative her wish was infections and she won. 

During 2 quiet moment at the ‘‘home’’—the ap- 
ple tree against which Amner King leaned—he 
remarked to Mrs. Hullerteon: 

“That's a good little couple you’ve got.’’ 

She was cerizin that he spoke from wnuviction 
and not from good manners, and was very pleased 
WEBI there ie sumthing substantial about 


“Children are a great responsibility,’”’ she said, 
hoping for more reognition. *‘What to tell them 
and what not to tell them,” she added. 

“There’s one main point about the whole busi- 
ness and that is...’ But Graham appeared 
round the corner of the house pursued by Panla 
from whom he was running at a desperate pace, 
dAermincel to reach home before he was caught. 
Every ounce of his energy was put out to show 
that he could run. Paula made a dash to touch 
hima a6 he reached the tree, panting, and missed. 

“Tl got home,” he said, turning and grinning 
with ddight at his pursuer. “It wasn’t a bad 
place, was it?’’ 

Flora, caught, ome up beaming. 

“Be can run, con’t het” she said to the com- 
pany in general. Whereupon Graham explained 
that he was wearing sand shoes and knew the gar- 
den, and Asner King said that few dogs could 
eat&s 2 rabbit in his own field, because rabbits 
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had their own roads and dodged down them to 
the hedge. Graham was anxious to hear more of 
this, but Flora clamored that it was her turn to 
catch and began to count, so Paula and Graham 
ran off to hide. 

When Flora left the home in chase, Mrs. Hul- 
lertson asked: 

‘*What is the main point?’’ 

‘‘Ah, well!’? Amner King answered, ‘‘I’ve 
thought about kids a lot in my own way; and the 
gist of the whole matter, if any one was to ask 
me, is: Let ’em feel God in the flowers and birds 
and they’ll get to feel God in themselves and in 
other human beings than policemen. Plant ’em 
in facts and let ’em grow their own way: don’t 
beat ’em up into a mush and turn out mud pies of 
2em.’’ 

“*Tt’s all very difficult,’? said Mrs. Hullertson. 
All her thinking seemed like staring into a thick 
mist to recognize the features of a face which al- 
ways eluded her—hide-and-seek on a foggy night. 

A shout came from Flora, and with a scamper- 
ing rush the proper players were down upon them 
again. 

‘‘Lovely, but I’m too blown to go on,’’ said 
Paula, lying flat on the grass. The other two sat 
down, and Graham wiped his dripping face with 
his handkerchief. It suddenly occurred to him to 
fetch a jug of water, and he ran off saying, ‘‘Half 
a sec!’’ savoring to the full the good pleasure of 
having Paula at his own house to look after. On 
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his return with the jug the greeting he received 
proved the success of his idea; and they all appre- 
ciatively drank. 

“*T say, Mum!’’ Graham exclaimed, after gulp- 
ing down his glass full of water. ‘‘Paula says 
she’s sure Mr. King would teach me how to make 
things—regularly. I mean sort of classes. Do 
you think he would?’’ 

‘*‘T should ask him, dear,’’ answered his mother, 
slightly embarrassed by the question, and added, 
“it would be very kind of him.”’ 

‘‘T mean, could it be arranged?’’ 

**T’m game,’’ said Amner King, smiling broadly. 

‘‘Look here, Gramie,’’ Flora burst in, ‘‘what did 
you mean by saying Paula couldn’t play games?’’ 

‘‘Oh, did he?’’ said Paula. ‘‘When?”’ 

“*T didn’t,’’ said Graham, rather abashed. ‘‘ Not 
exactly.”’ 

“‘Yes, you did,’’ Flora persisted. ‘‘You said: 
Shut up, she’s not a kid.”’ 

‘‘Well, I meant she didn’t only just play 
games.”’ 

‘‘She plays gloriously,’’ Flora announced. 

‘‘Of course she does,’’ her brother agreed in a 
tone that let it be understood that everything 
which Paula did was glorious. 

‘‘What I was going to say,’’ said Amner King 
slowly to Mrs. Hullertson from his post by the 
apple tree, ‘‘is that talking is the easiest part of 
this business. What you’ve done so far,’? he 
waved his large hand in the direction of Flora and 
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Graham who gazed at him attentively, ‘‘is not so 
bad, judging by results. A pretty fairish guide 
you’ve got somewhere inside, I take it.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you think Daddie’s exactly like an ele- 
phant?’’ said Paula before Mrs. Hullertson could 
speak. ‘‘Graham noticed it straight off.’’ 

‘‘Oh, well,’’ she answered. ‘‘Now you mention 
it.’? And she was wondering whether these people 
were like or unlike others of their class in seeming 
quite at home and yet never taking liberties. 

She had, like many others, taken it quietly for 
granted that these people could no doubt be quite 
nice but belonged somehow to a different species 
from herself. 

She would hate to live in a cottage by a forge 
and not be a lady. ‘‘I could never cook and clean 
the floors and keep my self respect,’’ she said to 
herself: and looking at Paula and Amner King 
it seemed that self-respect was their chief quality. 
Graham obviously regarded them both as crea- 
tures from a higher sphere; but then he was a 
little boy; and her own brother, who was now a 
respected member of the Indian Civil Service, 
had at that age wished to be a guard so that he 
could always hop into the train when it was going; 
yet the two cases were not quite analogous. There 
was certainly something about these two, though 
it was fortunate that the day was fine, for they 
would be uneasy in the drawing-room sitting 
round on chairs: which perhaps condemned the 
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drawing-room, she actually added in her mind, 
as much as them. 

**T could not start a day by lighting a kitchen 
fire,’’ she thought hopelessly, and one day’s 
work would never be finished before the next day’s 
work began. Perhaps Graham was right in re- 
garding them as superior beings. 

Anyhow the good woman’s desire to be friends 
with her small son was genuine or she would not 
have permitted the entry of such troublesome and 
disturbing thoughts into her mind. 

Meanwhile Graham was making futile efforts 
to get Amner King to say what he thought about 
Mr. Lake, but could extract nothing more fruity 
than the unsatisfactory statement that it took all 
sorts to make a world, behind which safe truth his 
bearded friend often sheltered. 

Flora, too, was begging Paula never to come on 
Mum’s At Home days because it was simply aw- 
ful; you sat on chairs in the drawing-room and 
talked and felt shy and stupid all the time; only if 
nobody came there were lots of special cakes, and 
once old Mrs. Lake came who was fearful and ex- 
actly like a witch. That was rather fun, especially 
afterwards when she told Gramie who wasn’t 
there, because he had managed to bunk off in time. 

When Amner King pulled out his big watch 
and Paula got up from the ground and straight- 
ened out her dress, Graham felt that his great day 
was at length drawing to its close. But after his 
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friends had gone the place was not so empty as 
he had feared, because much seemed to have been 
left behind them; solid things like the beetle and 
the wedges and the two neat little stacks of wood; 
and less solid things, like being greater friends 
with his mother, and the prospect of becoming a 
handy chap, and of seeing Paula and her Daddie 
often in the future. Still, it was sad their going, 
and he was pleased that they had come to a rather 
solemn place in their book, where the old king lay 
ill, deserted by all his friends but his daughter. 
The reading was tremendously real to him, be- 
cause the old king papa, with his long white beard 
and reverent wisdom became Daddie, and Paula 
was the Princess Irene. So he listened with rapt 
attention, being certain that he was somehow get- 
ting to know Paula better. 


XIX 


HE term was over; and boxes in Mrs. Hullert- 
son’s bedroom stood open and full, waiting 
for the last things to be put in in the morning: for 
the Hullertsons always went to the Isle of Wight 
for a fortnight in the summer holidays. For the 
first time in his life Graham wanted very much 
to be in two places at the same time: and to the 
glad excitement of going to the seaside was added 
now the sad excitement of leaving Paula. Between 
the two he could not get to sleep with his usual 
promptness; the tighter he shut his eyes the more 
wide awake he seemed to become; and the stiller 
he lay the more swiftly his thoughts moved. 
Paula had said to him how much she would like 
to have a letter from him telling her all about 
everything they did, and when she had said it 1t 
added to his longing to get away at once and be- 
gin doing things which would be worth telling her 
about; but now he could not sleep and the time 
seemed endless, and it was a pity to be going away 
for a whole fortnight when he might be having a 
lovely time at home: so much might happen in a 
fortnight. 
Besides, whatever was the fun of paddling, 
messing about in cold water, or of building sand 


castles and sticking stupid bits of dry sea-weed 
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on them? And the chaps who played rounders on 
the sand last year would be certain not to be there, 
and Bill, the old fisherman who had taken him out 
to the lobster pots, would have forgotten him. 
It was stupid, too, dragging out for a walk in the 
dusty lanes; and what good was it catching 
shrimps if Paula was not there to eat them? He 
heard his mother across the passage in her bed- 
room, and longed to call out to her, but with the 
extreme delicacy that is natural to many little 
boys he refrained from doing so, not wishing to 
take advantage of his new friendliness with her. 
He turned over and tried resolutely to go to sleep, 
shutting his eyes tighter than ever and not mov- 
ing a single muscle as he lay. But he thought of 
going all those miles in the train without seeing 
Paula again once more and then getting into a 
steam-boat and crossing the sea and then another 
train right across the Island, when he really had 
not said good-bye properly—not realizing, that is, 
that it was good-bye for such a long time and for 
such a distance—the thought of all this pricked 
him so much that he might as well have tried to 
sleep on a mattress of wriggling hedgehogs. He 
got out of bed and opened the door. His mother 
had gone downstairs; he looked and listened; the 
house somehow always felt queer when you saw 
it after having been in bed for a bit. 

The term was over; old Lake was gone; two 
weeks only out of six they would be away. . . . He 
had left his bed depressed but he began to tingle 
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with glee; and he no longer wished to creep to his 
mother’s lap, but to seek her like an adventurer. 
He buttoned up the coat of his pyjamas and 
chuckled, as he heard his mother go from the 
kitchen into the drawing-room; then, fetching his 
slippers and dressing gown, to do the thing boldly 
and well, he ran downstairs and into the drawing- 
room, beaming with excitement. He danced up 
to his mother, who was very surprised to see him, 
and before she could expostulate, he was hugging 
her and saying that he simply could not sleep, 
though he had tried like anything, and just for 
once, only just for once, couldn’t he sit up and talk 
to her for a most frightful treat and then he prom- 
ised that he would sleep like twenty tops. 

It would have taken a far sterner mother than 
Mrs. Hullertson to resist him. She contented her- 
self by saying: 

‘“‘My darling boy, I never heard of such a 
thing !’’ 

And he knew, the rascal, that she was almost as 
pleased to have him as he was to be there. 

‘“‘Oh, Mum, Mum, Mum!”’ he cried, and buried 
his little face in her neck, where he loved to bury 
it, because the place was so warm and soft and 
smelled so sweet. 

‘Having you all utterly all to meself!’’ he whis- 
pered, and he nestled down on the sofa by her side. 
Snugly ensconced, he began: 

“‘T say, Mum, why is it I feel so fearfully 
awake?’’ 
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‘‘Because you’re a thoroughly naughty little 
boy,’’ said his mother, putting her arm round him, 
and he snuggled up more closely to her and went 
on with a chuckle: 

‘‘Honest Injun! I did try to go to sleep with 
all my might but I simply couldn’t: I got sick be- 
cause I shan’t see Paula again and I didn’t say 
good-bye to her properly and what I wanted to 
speak to you about really was [he spoke truth- 
fully, though the idea had only entered his head 
while he was speaking] was this: couldn’t I get 
up early and pick some sweet peas and run round 
to the forge before we start because we don’t 
start till half-past ten. I’m sure she wouldn’t 
mind.’’ 

‘‘The right way to wake up early is not to sit 
up late.’’ 

‘“We do sleep an awful lot, don’t we?’’ he said 
seriously. 

‘‘Growing boys need a lot of sleep.”’ 

‘‘No! I was meaning all of us. Pretty rum, 
isn’t it, when you come to think about it, lying half 
your time as though you were dead almost. There 
are an awful lot of rum things in the world, Mum, 
aren’t there?”’ 

‘*Sleep refreshes us, darling, you see.’’ 

“‘Yes, I know what it does but I don’t know 
what it is. Does any one?’’ 

“‘T don’t really know, dear.”’ 

‘‘Then there’s God; you don’t know what God 
is, do you? Does any one?’’ 
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“‘T believe the better one is the more one 
knows.’’ 

‘‘How do you mean, better?’ 

‘*You know quite well, darling, if you think.’’ 

‘“Well, I feel better loving you more, but it’s 
naughty not to be in bed and asleep.”’ 

“‘And it’s naughtier still to try and puzzle your 
poor mother with questions,’’ she laughed. 

“‘Oh, that’s not naughty,’’ he explained with 
great seriousness. ‘‘I’m dead keen to know, I am 
really. And I may go and see Paula very early 
to-morrow morning, mayn’t I[?”’ 

*“T don’t expect you’ll wake up in time.”’ 

‘*But I may if I do?”’ 

“Tf you’re sure you won’t get in the way.”’ 

**Oh, I wouldn’t stay,’’ he said brooding, ‘‘not 
more than a minute. But I say, Mum, why are the 
same things different at different times?’’ 

‘“‘Do you mean people or flowers, or what do 
you mean?’’ she asked, after a pause, looking 
down at his face which was wrinkled with 
thought. 

‘‘No, not exactly. I mean... you know old 
Lake made me take down me bags: well, that made 
me feel all crawly, horrible, worse than caning; 
yet when I was much more without any clothes 
on with Paula, after I bathed, I felt shy at first 
and then not shy but like being in church, only 
much more so and sort of . . . yet when she came 
to tea or when I went to tea afterwards I never 
even thought of taking my clothes off and I feel 
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now if I had it would have been like when old 
Lake was tollying me, utterly beastly.’’ 

“*T don’t know, dear, why you should think about 
such things,’’ said his mother. ‘‘But if you do, 
always tell me,’’ she hastily added. 

“‘You see, I couldn’t tell any one else,’’ he said 
simply, and a little quiver of pleasure passed over 
his mother. 

‘‘T’m not much help,’’ she said. 

‘‘Oh, aren’t you just!’’ he asserted. ‘‘Simply 
saying these things to you helps. I sort of feel 
clearer somehow inside. It’s bodies being holy; 
sometimes they are, and sometimes they aren’t. 
I mean you said: ‘Yours is to me.’ But if I were 
ill and sweaty and nasty of course it couldn’t be.’’ 

‘*Yes, it would be,’’ she contradicted him, not 
at all as though she were talking to a small boy, 
but roundly and with conviction, ‘‘then perhaps 
more than ever.’’ 

‘‘That’s queer!’’ he went on, quickened and not 
abashed by her manner, ‘‘because I’d feel filthy, L 
always do: not holy a bit. Don’t you, when you’ve 
a pain inside or something?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I suppose I do,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘But 
I know who’ll never come near me when I’m not 
well.’’ 

“Oh, Mum!’ he cried, turning to hug her, 
‘‘vou’re always lovely tome. I didn’t mean that.’’ 

‘‘T was teasing you,’’ she confessed, and won- 
dered whether it was love that made bodies holy, 
and also wondered for the first time what love 
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was, and a text which she had often painted as a 
child and which Graham had often painted, color- 
ing the capitals vermilion and the small letters 
bright blue, popped up in her mind like the arm 
of a signal, the text ‘‘God is love.’’ The three 
words glowed with meaning in her mind, even 
more closely and more brightly than if they had 
been spoken in a cathedral by her favorite bishop. 
They seemed to be carried right into her being on 
the sweet warm smell of the small boy’s body. 
For a moment she felt that she must kneel down 
and pray with him; but she laughed to herself, 
and thought, ‘‘God be praised for him!’’ and said: 

‘*Oh, the little nuisance with his questions and 
all; it’s high time you were in bed.’’ 

He was standing on the sofa, slowly moving on 
the springs up and down; as he moved he asked 
very seriously, taking no apparent notice of her 
banter: ‘‘Were you friends with your mother like 
I am with you?’’ 

‘‘Tt was quite different,’’ she answered. 

‘‘Were you different from me, or was she dif- 
ferent from you?”’ 

“‘T won’t have it!’’ she cried, seizing hold of him 
and lifting him up in her arms, ‘‘to bed you go. 
Plaguing me with questions enough to muddle a 
Grand Master.’’ 

And she tickled him; but he, squirming with 
laughter in her arms, said through his laughter: 

‘‘T would awfully like to know.’’ 

But he was more severely tickled and carried to 
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the foot of the stairs and marched up to bed, ask- 
ing now what a Grand Master was. He went to 
sleep at once, waking at six, dressed himself and 
ran into the garden to pick the last of the sweet 
peas. These he took, after a whack or two at his | 
wedges ina couple of nice logs, which he did not 
stay to chop into firewood, walking on air, to 
Paula. The forge cottage looked pleasantly fa- 
miliar now because he had been there twice after 
his first tea-party. The door was shut, he knocked 
and could make no one hear. He looked about the 
garden: no one was there. It would have been 
sensible to have stepped along to the forge and to 
inquire. But that was no good. He did not want 
to see her in the forge with Amner King; besides 
the whole place seemed suddenly desolately empty, 
and his bunch of sweet peas poor and straggly, 
and himself standing there the most utter little 
ass, until it occurred to him to stick the sweet peas 
into the door handle, which made him feel slightly 
better. 

However, it was a disconsolate little boy told 
his mother that Paula had gone out, and he was 
no trouble at all until the cab came to take them 
and their luggage to the station. Not even the 
sight of the cab arriving and of the box being put 
on its top excited him; but the chance of seeing 
Paula through the window as they drove through 
the streets of the small town did desperately ex- 
cite him. But no Paula was to be seen. 

They arrived at the station in ample time; the 
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luggage was labeled, and they sat on a station seat, 
each grasping a package, Flora prattling inces- 
santly and Graham swinging his feet, silent, and 
sure that he was going to have a rotten time. 

He shoved along the seat to make room for some- 
body and looked down the platform without any 
interest. There was Paula coming towards them, 
waving and smiling. He rushed to meet her. 

‘Are you going by our train?’’ he asked, beam- 
ing. 

‘“‘No! I came to see you off,’’ she said. 

He waited for a moment, grinning, not quite 
comprehending. 

‘‘You came—”’ he began with hesitation: then 
turned and rushed back to his mother. 

“To gee us off,’’ he shouted before he reached 
her. ‘‘She’s come specially to see us off. Paula 
has. Look, here she is. What do you think of 
that?’’ 

‘‘How very kind of you,’’ said Mrs. Hullertson, 
rising to greet Paula. ‘‘Graham is pleased.’’ 

“Golly! I should think I was,’’ said Graham, 
and dropping his package hugged Paula round 
the waist like a small bear. ‘‘Oh! I say,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘coming all this way!’’ and losing his power 
of speech picked up his package again not much 
the worse fortunately for its tumble on to the plat- 
form. 

Paula had brought a little bottle of raspberry 
drops for Flora and some bull’s-eyes for Graham, 
telling him that she liked to suck bull’s-eyes on a 
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journey. He swore that he had never felt so happy 
in his life. He hardly had time to say anything 
before the train came steaming into the station 
and they scrambled into a carriage in which Gra- 
ham was able to secure a corner. He leaned out 
waving and waving, and when Paula was no longer 
visible he sank back in his seat with tears of de- 
light in his eyes and thankfully sampled a bull’s- 
eye which bulged out his cheek. 

‘‘Oh, Mum!’’ he whispered, but he was obliged 
to remove the bull’s-eye from his mouth to speak 
in low tones and be heard. ‘‘Wasn’t it ripping 
of her tocome? Oh, Mum, I am happy!’’ 

Then he replaced the bull’s-eye, and, holding his 
mother’s arm, he leaned back and blissfully sucked 
it, letting Flora know that in his opinion she was 
foolish to crunch up her raspberry drop. 


THE END 


